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LITERATURE. 


The Alphabet : an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Dr. TarLor begins his Preface by saying 
that his ‘‘ book represents the labour of 
many years.” Those who have traversed the 
same field of study have no need of being 
assured of the fact. The thorough examina- 
tion of the whole subject displayed in it, the 
vast range of reading it has necessitated, the 
new views and conclusions it embodies, all 
prove that the author has been almost literally 
attentive to the advice of Horace. In these 
days of magazine writing and off-hand appro- 
priation of other men’s labours, it is refreshing 
to come across a book which bears on every 
page the impress of hard and honest work, 
and has demanded nearly nine years for its 
completion. Dr. Taylor has given us for the 
first time a history of our alphabet brought 
up to the present level of knowledge and 
written in a style that will be interesting 
and intelligible to every reader. After his 
clear exposition of de Rougé’s theory of the 
origin of the alphabet, his full discussion of 
the arguments which have been brought 
against it, and the many subsidiary proofs he 
has been able to contribute to its correctness, 
it will be difficult for the most stubborn to 
refuse any longer to see in the Greek and 
Phoenician letters the hieratic forms of the 
alphabet which the Egyptians had compiled 
out of their multitudinous hieroglyphs more 
than six thousand years ago. 

There are two facts which Dr. Taylor’s 
volumes bring more especially into prominent 
relief. The first of these is that alphabets, 
like most things else in the world, have been 
slow growths, and not sudden creations. The 
Darwinian doctrine of development is as true 
of writing as it is of nature. Letters may 
be borrowed, dropped, or interchanged; the 
palaecographer can appeal to no certain in- 
stance of their ever having been invented. 
Wherever we can trace the history of alpha- 
betic writing, we find that it has passed by 
gradual stages through a syllabary out of a 
collection of pictures and ideographs. This 
18 the chief lesson of the many epigraphic 
discoveries which have cleared up the history 
of our own and other systems of writing 
during the last few years, and have made Dr. 
Taylor’s book a possibility. In palaeography, 
as in language, there is no room for the 
arbitrary caprice of the individual. Modes 
of writiog are constantly changing ; but the 
changes are “ slow, gradual, and progressive.” 

The other fact by which no one who reads 
Dr. Taylor’s work can fail to be struck is the 

terary character of mankind. There are 





few nations or tribes with any pretence to 
civilisation who have not been possessed of 
some form of script; indeed, there are many, 
like the Australians of to-day, who have no 
pretence at all to it, and are yet able to 
communicate with one another by means of 
written symbols. Every year now brings to 
light at least one new species of writing or 
alphabet. Within the last eighteen months 
alone I have collected no less than three 
different kinds of apparently alphabetic 
writing which flourished in Western Asia 
before the Christian era, none of which was 
previously known, or can as yet be deciphered. 
Instead of being by nature an illiterate 
animal, as our classical scholars have assumed 
man to be, modern research has proved 
him to be exactly the reverse, All systems 
of writing have originated in pictures, and 
there is far earlier evidence that man could 
draw pictures than there is that he could 
speak. 

During the long time that his work has 
been in progress, Dr. Taylor has been sur- 


‘prised by more than one important discovery, 


like that of the Siloam inscription. Among 
these discoveries must be classed two of 
which he can himself claim the credit, and 
which he has been able to incorporate in his 
book. The origin both of the Runic and of 
the GQlagolithic alphabet has now, in the 
opinion of the most competent authorities, 
been finally settled. The runes have been 
shown by Dr. Taylor to have their source in 
the Thrakian alphabet, the Glagolithic letters 
in the cursive Greek of the ninth century. 
It is strange that so obvious a derivation for 
the Glagolithic alphabet was never thought of 
before. 

Classical students will find the chapters on 
the Greek and Italian forms of the Phoenician 
alphabet specially interesting, if only from 
the abundance of new material which they 
contain. In the section on asianic scripts 
Dr. Taylor opens up almost untouched ground. 
I may here observe that the coincidence in 
form and meaning between the Hittite and 
Kypriote characters he has quoted from me 
on p. 123 is even more remarkable than would 
appear from his account of it. The Hittite 
characters he gives are the only ones among 
those whose values I have, as I believe, 
determined which could be compared with 
the characters of the Kypriote syllabary, since 
I have not as yet made out any others which 
express either a vowel or a consonant followed 
by a vowel. As I had determined their 
values some months before I thought (at Dr. 
Taylor’s suggestion) of comparing them with 
the Kypriote letters, their close similarity to 
the latter is a striking verification not only 
of my method of Hittite decipherment, but 
also of my theory that the Kypriote syllabary 
is derived from the hieroglyphs of Carchemish. 

In a subject which covers so large an 
extent of ground, and so frequently suffers 
from deficiency of materials, it is a matter of 
necessity that Dr. Taylor should differ on 
many points from his readers and reviewers, 
But in most cases he is likely to have the 
advantage over them of knowing more than 
they do about the questions in dispute. There 
are many theories and conclusions over which 
we have already had friendly combats, and 
among these there are some about which I 





should very much like to measure swords 
with him again. But I have left myself no 
space for doing so, and I must consequently 
ask the readers of the Acapemy to pardon a 
critic who has thus been perverted, by the 
merits of the book set him to review, from his 
proper business of fault-finding. 
A. H. Sayce. 








The Life of Schiller. By Heinrich Diintzer. 
Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. With 
Authentic [Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
(Maemillan.) 


WE do not know that the moment is particu- 
larly favourable in England for a new Life of 
Schiller. The Suabian poet whose death no 
one dared to breathe to Goethe is not among 
the idols of a generation which treats Goethe 
himself with all reverence, and which produces 
a translation of * Faust’? on an average once 
a-month. He is still, no doubt, the German 
poet par excellence of the drawing-room and 
the school-room; he is still declaimed at 
“‘ breakings-up,” and turned into ghastly 
English at examinations; and successful can- 
didates still astonish the waiters in German 
restaurants with mellow archaisms culled 
from “ Tell” and “ Wallenstein.” His very 
name carries with it a sort of vague resonance 
of past enthusiasm, a confused suggestion 
of excited plaudits in the theatre, and the 
raptures of innumerable “ tea-circles.” But 
among mature and cultivated lovers of poetry 
in England his authority, we fear, is not what 
it has been. An “ Alexandrian taste” starves 
at his intellectual banquet; it misses colour 
in his light, scintillation in his fire. To those 
who seek in poetry above all the magnetism 
of fine phrase, he offers a language gracious, 
abundant, full of beauty and nobility, but 
which, when all is said, only elevates, and 
does not thrill. It relies too much on its 
moral suggestiveness, too little on its intrinsic 
qualities ; it excites, impresses, and stirs up a 
little whirlwind of noble impulses and heroic 
intentions; but that “bare, sheer, pene- 
trating power” of the highest poetry, which 
storms the heart and utterly destroys for the 
time anything so practical as desire, is not 
to be found. There is no division of his 
writings in which we feel unimpaired 
delight. In his dramas—which, moreover, 
in England no one can see performed— 
we find abundance of rhetorical and lyrical 
power, but rarely the true dramatic touch ; 
and the admiration we once felt for the 
Titanism of the “ Robbers” and “ Fiesco” 
is not always easily transferred to the more 
classically expressed enthusiasm of the “ Jung- 
frau” and “ Tell.” His prose essays, highly 
important as they are for the intellectual 
history of his time, are cambered with 
Kantian abstractions; his histories—rapid 
sketches, composed often under stress of 
necessity or in spite of iliness—have yielded 
to the more exhaustive surveys of the present 
day. ‘The wit of his epigrams, like most 
German wit, has more weight than point; 
even his ballads—with all their undeniable 
beauties, with all their movement and energy, 
their recurring pageant of tyrants and youth- 
ful heroes, murderers and wild beasts, rushing 
winds and whirling waves—are not quite 
easy to take seriously, The “reine Thor- 
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heit’”? of the chivalrous ideal—and even 
Schiller’s Greeks belong to chivalry—is 
among the qualities which make the Middle 
Ages seem more remote than Greece or Rome ; 
and even the charming simplicity of “ Par- 
zival ’’ does not bear indefinite repetition. 

But, however it may be with Schiller’s 
reputation, we are not sure that the present 
“Life” is qualified to restore it. Herr 
Diintzer is well known as an annotator of 
the German classics on the most colossal 
scale. His notes are not the modest retinue 
which editors of ordinary mould appoint to 
wait upon some favourite text, but an army 
of retainers, counted by volumes and tens of 
volumes. The first division alone—upon the 
works of Goethe—is nearly as voluminous 
as Goethe himself. His enemies—and we 
regret to say that, like many laborious critics 
of his kind, Herr Diintzer has enemies even 
in laborious Germany—call his criticism 
“microscopic.” No genuine scholar will 
sneer at minuteness as such, but he will 
certainly ask something more; and the 
microscopic quality of Herr Diintzer’s treat- 
ment is visible, unfortunately, less in what 
it discloses than in what it ignores. The 
detail profusely displayed in the book before 
us is not of the kind which it requires a 
lens of extraordinary power to discover ; and, 
on the other hand, what is not offered is just 
what the most powerful of microscopes can- 
not give—a divining eye and a constructive 
mind. 

It is true that Herr Diintzer has an ap- 
paratus of “ general ideas” about Schiller, 
and that these are sprinkled with a pretty 
liberal hand over the mosaic of details; but 
the ideas are so very general, and the details 
so very minute, that the two elements stand 
obstinately apart. The ideas are not used to 
make the facts luminous, nor the facts to 
make the ideas precise. For example, there 
is but the most meagre and general indication 
of Schiller’s philosophical attitude. His per- 
sonal relations to his speculative contem- 
poraries are minutely chronicled ; when he 
compliments Kant, abuses Fichte, or pat- 
ronises Schelling, we are told of it at full 
length; what we are not told, except in 
general phrases, is what he learnt from any of 
them. His letters upon Meister, among the 
finest of his critical productions, are barely 
mentioned. A vague sentence or two is 
enough for a philosophy or a poem; the 
graphic terms, the precise touches, the delicate 
and loving labour of the chisel, are reserved 
for a tea-party, a billet-dousx, or an attack of 
the spasms. The transition to a meal or an 
illness is always a kind of climax with Herr 
Diintzer ; if, indeed, it be not truer to say 
that his pages are constructed in happy un- 
consciousness that such things as climax and 
anti-climax exist at all. His chronological 
method forces him to jostle all the various 
events of the day together merely because 
they happened to occur in succession, and he 
does so without suspicion or remorse. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that a book which 
follows so faithfully the thread of its hero’s 
life should show us the stage he moved on 
only as he saw it. It belongs to the Boswell 
school of biography, not to that of which 
Prof. Masson is a no less extreme repre- 
sentative. A casual criticism is indeed 





ventured, now and then, against Schiller; 
but, on the other hand, there is no serious 
attempt to enter into the position of his op- 
ponents and rivals ; to measure, for example, 
the egoist Kantism of Fichte against 
Schiller’s sensuous Kantism, the theatrical 
brilliance of Kotzebue against his not always 
dramatic ideality, the tender mediaevalism 
of Tieck and the ‘‘Graecomania”’ of F. 
Schlegel against his essentially modern art. 
Vague allusions to the “false tendencies ” of 
such men are not a substitute for an explana- 
tion of their “ falseness.”” Rather obvious 
sources for Schiller’s own Life have, moreover, 
at times been neglected. There is no mention 
of the important—one might say, epoch- 
making—first conversation of Schiller with 
Goethe during Goethe’s visit to Jena in June 
1794; nor of Richter’s visit to Schiller two 
years later. And is there not a certain sim- 
plicity in such a remark as the following ?— 
“He [Schiller] then thought of attempting a 
romantic tale, so as to complete the whole 
round of poetic modes and forms, since the 
public seemed struck with the vast variety of 
his compositions, as one of the distinctive 
attributes of his genius.” Or was Schiller 
really a sort of poetic circus-rider, who under- 
took to drive a ninth muse purely because the 
audience vociferously applauded his command 
of eight ? 

When all is said, however, Herr Diintzer’s 
Life of Schiller remains, if not the best, the 
most useful of its class. In fullness and 
accuracy of detail it surpasses not merely 
the agreeable sketches of Carlyle or Lytton, 
but the ampler pages of Mr. Sime and 
Palleske. Its intellectual and literary defects 
become almost merits for those who seek 
simply the natural history of the man, and 
who need a guide least in the highest air. 
It is not the ideal Life of Schiller, but it will 
be a valuable handbook for whoever essays 
to write it. The English translation is 
tolerable, though not faultless in scholarship, 
and much wanting in literary tact. Nor can 
we praise the numerous portraits, which, 
though well chosen, are too coarsely engraved 
to be of much service. 

C. H. Herrorp. 








TWO BOOKS ABOUT CROMWELL. 


Calendar of State- Papers. Domestic Series, 
1655-56. Edited by M. A. Everett Green. 
(Longmans. ) 


Cromwell in Ireland. By the Rev. Denis 

Murphy. (Dublin: Gill.) 
Mrs. Everett GREEN’s steady work is 
telling upon the materials for a knowledge of 
Cromwell’s career which are preserved in the 
Record Office. Another two or three years 
will take her to the end of the present 
series of Interregnum State-papers. This, 
however, will by no means bring her labours 
to a conclusion. Many series of Committee 
papers await her examination ; and, though 
these may not possess the general interest of 
the collection on which she is at present 
labouring, they will no doubt yield abundant 
fruit to an enquirer who knows how to use 
them. 

The present volume carries us over the 
last two months of 1655 and the first six 





months of 1656, and therefore throws light 
on the rule of the Major-generals. It in- 
cludes a valuable collection of intercepted 
Royalist letters. Information of this kind is 
especially welcome, as Cromwell’s biographers 
have always been inclined to pass over with- 
out notice the sentiments of this part of the 
population. These letters will serve to fill up 
the gaps in the collection made by Sir E. 
Nicholas, recently acquired by the British 
Museum. 

Another point of interest is the negotiation 

that was being carried on for the admission 
of the Jews to England. ‘I observe,”’ wrote 
a Navy Commissioner, 
‘* the great business of the Jews is under con- 
sideration. I hope the Lord will direct in a 
matter of such concernment. If the first 
question should be passed in the affirmative— 
whether a Jewish nation shall be admitted to 
live in this commonwealth—I hope the next 
will be whether a nation shall be suffered by 
law to live amongst us to blaspheme Christ.” 

Father Murphy’s book is of a very different 
character. It has been recently said with 
truth that what Englishmen most need at the 
present day is a knowledge of Irish history. 
That knowledge will certainly not be obtained 
from the gospel according to Mr. Froude, 
Father Murphy, however, hardly supplies our 
want. He does not distinguish in Cromwell 
between evil deeds done in accordance with 
the spirit of his class and nation, and evil 
deeds done where others of his contemporaries 
would have done better. It is possible very 
nearly to agree with the following statement 
of Cromwell’s character :-— 

“That he was a brave man, that he was far- 
seeing, that he knew how to choose his instru- 
ments and to use them, that he did his work 
in Ireland—from his own standpoint—well, 
thoroughly, no one will deny. But that he was 
‘a heaven-sent messenger,’ that his conduct, 
even as a public man, was not contrary to the 
first principles of morality, that another Orom- 
well would be the best panacea for Irish dis- 
content, no one even a little acquainted with 
the history of his 
mind is wholly w 
by religious rancour ;” 

and yet wholly to disapprove of the statement 
that 

‘* Whoever examines even his brief career in 
Ireland with impartiality must admit the truth 
of Clarendon’s saying that he was a great, bad 
man.” 

It would take no very long searching to 
prove the contrary, even out of this 
very book, by anyone who has some 
knowledge of the general history of Europe 
in Cromwell’s time. Father Murphy never 
considers it necessary, when he records 
acts of violence, to ask how far they were 
approved by the ideas of the age, or what 
parallels they might find even in the heroes 
of Father Murphy’s own Church. Taken at 
the worst, the massacres of Drogheda and 
Wexford were not worse than the massacres 
by Alva’s Spaniards in the Low Countries ; 
and it is to the credit of Cromwell and his 
Puritans that they are judged by a higher 
standard. 

It is at least worthy of note that any 
tale, however little authenticated, is accepted 
by Father Murphy if only it tells against 
Cromwell. It really taxes our belief beyond 


doings will assert, unless his 
ee by prejudice of race or 
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bounds to be told that Cromwell replied to 
the Mayor of Clonmel’s statement that a 
certain O’Neill was an over-the-sea soldier, 
born in Spain, with the words, “God dama 
you and your over-sea.’ Nor does the 
author appear to bring sufficient evidence for 
the tale of the massacre of the women of 
Wexford. 

Yet, though Father Murphy allows narra- 
tives to pass current which a sober criticism 
would probably reject, and allows no credit 
for motives with which he is unable to sym- 
pathise, his book is a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of the period. Even’ its 
faults may serve to attract attention to the 
long-enduring effects of a policy of violence. 
It will probably be long before Irishmen will 
acknowledge that Cromwell meant well by 
Ireland. Englishmen will be none the worse 
for having it dinned into their ears that no 
Irishman believes that he did anything but 
evil. Sawvet R. Gagniner, 








The High Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineer- 
ing in Search of Health. By Mrs. Fred 
Burnaby. (Sampson Low.) 


Emerson, in his Representative Men, quotes 
as an example of Napoleon’s common-sense 
—one might rather say discernment—the 
following remarks :— 

“The winter is not the most unfavourable 
season for the passage of lofty mountains. The 
snow is then firm, the weather settled, and 
there is nothing to fear from avalanches, the 
real and only danger to be apprehended in the 
Alps. On those high mountains there are 
often very fine days in December, of a dry 
cold, with extreme calmness in the air.” 

By studying things for himself, and discard- 
ing all second-hand knowledge and tradition, 
Napoleon here arrived at a conclusion which 
many “common-sense” people would still 
look on as a paradox. For, though we have 
had enough and to spare of records of the 
ordinary forms of Alpine adventure, no book 
has yet been written to force on the public an 
acquaintance with the High Alps in Winter. 
The experiences of Mr. Leslie Stephen and 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, of Mr. A. W. Moore and 
Mr. Coolidge, among the winter snows have 
been recorded in scattered chapters or maga- 
zine articles, 

Mrs. Burnaby has taken advantage of this 
gap in Alpine literature to put forward an 
account of some very spirited feats of winter 
mountaineering. The world may read her 
book principally because the feats in question 
were performed by a delicate lady. But 
mountaineers will agree that they were in 
themselves worthy of record, and that, if in 
some things the authoress shows rather the 
enthusiasm of the novice than the discretion 
that comes with years, her account of her 
own adventures is at once lively and un- 
exaggerated. She was fortunate in securing 
the services of a first-rate Chamonix guide 
and his brother, and under their leadership 
Seems to have picked up with singular apti- 
tude a knowledge of all the mysteries of 
mountain-craft. ne of the first of these— 
though not perhaps the most generally recog- 
nised of late—is a due appreciation of the 
skill, bravery, and honesty of good guides, and 
& readiness to defer to their judgment, In 





these respeets Mrs. Burnaby sets an example 
to many would-be mountaineers. 

The winter expeditions here recorded in- 
clude attempts on Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, pushed in one case to the top of the 
Mur de la Céte, and in the other, for which 
the St. Théodule hut served as the starting- 
point, to the foot of the aréte. Both were 
defeated by the weather, and in the latter 
Mrs. Burnaby narrowly escaped frost-bite. 
This, however, seems to have been the only 
climb in which the cold proved dangerous— 
and it was in March. Among her successful 

s and passes are the Aiguille du Midi 
and the Col del’ Argentiére (astonishing feats), 
the Col du Chardonnet, the St. Théodule, and 
the Grand St. Bernard. 

Few readers who are attracted by the 
subject will grudge the short time necessary 
to follow the authoress in her narrative. In 
place, therefore, of quoting or following in 
detail her adventures, we may try, with the 
benefit of her experience and that of others, 
to answer some of the questions her title 
suggests. Is travel among the High Alps in 
winter pleasant? Are the mountains beau- 
tiful? Is mountaineering enjoyable and 
prudent? And, most important of all, Can 
the winter climate of the High Alps arrest or 
cure lung-disease ? 

Winter travel has many advantages with 
some drawbacks. The supercilious landlord, 
if found at home, is converted into the most 
obsequious of hosts. But he is sometimes 
out, and his larder may prove empty. This 
is less frequently the case in the Bernese 
Oberland and Eastern Alps, where there is a 
good deal of commercial traffic all through 
the winter, than in the Pennine valleys visited 
by Mrs. Burnaby. ‘The roads are rough, 
unless a snowfall has recently smoothed the 
way for sledging. There may be in places 
considerable danger from falling stones, icicles, 
and avalanches. But the exhilaration of 
sledging is far beyond all valley-travelling 
in summer; and the absence of dust, tourist- 
vans, and mule-processions is compen- 
sation for many inconveniences. As to 
beauty, every dripping crag is hung with 
ice-fringes, every cascade is turned into 
a gleaming ice-pyramid. In the pine-forest 
and along the river-banks the frost fairies 
play a thousand pranks, The low sun and 
the morning mists give delicate tints to 
mountain slopes that in midsummer look 
dull enough. The lesser peaks lose their 
harshness, the ugliness of moraines is hidden. 
The blue sky keeps all day long a mottled 
softness, as in a reflection. The shadows are 
full of transparent, impalpable colour. The 
distant horizon is marvellously clear. On the 
other hand, there is great sameness in winter 
landscapes. The contrast between the icy 
wastes and their June borderland of flowers, 
or their October skirt of glowing foliage—I 
say nothing of the popular, but unpicturesque, 
August—is lost. ‘The purity of the eternal 
snows is no longer contrasted with the dark 
outlines of the middle ranges. A succession 
of white banks is cften less beautiful than a 
silver line. Snow, spread broadcast, loses 
something of its divinity. 

Mountain climbing in winter above the 
summer snow-line has been proved by many 
experiences to have only one special danger— 





frost-bite. Mont Blanc, first reached at this 
season by an English lady, the Schreckhorn, 
Wetterhorn, Matterhorn, Piz Bernina, with 
the Orteler and half the Eastern Alps, have 
been climbed in winter without accident. 
The snow, however, since it does not melt 
enough to refreeze into a solid crust, is fre- 
quently in bad condition. The best months 
are December and January; in February and 
March the temperature on the heights is 
colder, and much more snow falls. It is often 
warmer in winter on the peaks than in the 
valleys, and near the mountains than down 
on the lakes. Chamonix and Grindelwald 
have clear skies while Bern and Geneva are 
in fog. Mr. Coolidge found on the top of the 
Schreckhorn, on January 27, a temperature 
of 37° Fahrenheit ! 

The accumulating experience of Alpine 
winter health-resorts points, I fear, to the 
conclusion that it is only within limits that 
the mountains can be said to cure consump- 
tion. In many cases, taken in time, Alpine 
air seems permanently to modify the constitu- 
tion and to arrest any tendency to disease ; 
and it undoubtedly is often successful in 
holding in check the disease in its earlier 
stages. But it does not often eradicate an 
existing ill, and it may aggravate it. It 
should be said, however, that from the 
Rocky Mountains, where the air-cure is well 
known, there come to us stories of cures 
exceeding any European experience. How 
far they are authentic, and, if so, whether the 
cause is the superior dryness of the climate, 
are questions to be left to medical men. I 
cannot agree with Mrs. Burnaby’s suggestion 
that Chamonix is a suitable residence for 

atients ; for, during the short winter days, 

ont Blanc cuts off from the valley most of 
the sunshine which is an essential part of the 
cure. Its openness to the south is one of the 
chief recommendations of Davos. This very 
important subject, as well as the scientific 
questions connected with the meteorological 
conditions of the Alps in winter, are only 
lightly touched on in this essentially light 
book. They will no doubt some day be fully 
worked out. 

The volume is well got up and printed, 
though there are too many slips in the 
spelling of local and proper names. It is 
illustrated with a photograph of the authoress 
and a few exceptionally good and accurate 
wood-cuts. Two district maps (borrowed from 
the south-western sheet of the too-little- 
known Alpine Club Map) enable readers to 
follow the course of the narrative. 

Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 








Letter and Spirit: Notes on the Com- 
mandments. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


Tue scheme of this little volume is simple 
and ingenious. Miss Rossetti takes the two 
Commandments on which all the law hangs, 
and then ranges the Commandments of each 
table in parallel order under them. Thus, the 
Fifth Commandment answers to the First 
and the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth answer 
to the Second, as the detailed application of 
the two great Commandments on which they 
hang. The parallelism between the Third 
and the Ninth is more obvious, while the 
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Fourth and the Tenth correspond because 
both are tests of the heartiness of men’s 
obedience. 

But the real interest of the book, even for 
those who read for edification (the only 
readers that the author desires), lies rather in 
the parts than in the whole; and perhaps the 
caustic shrewdness is sometimes more at- 
tractive than the unction. For instance, @ 
propos of disinclination to duty as a typical 
breach of the First Commandment, we have 
a passage like this :— 


‘* Meditation on the Magi leads us not to any 
tangible offering, but to the still higher truth 
that 


‘ Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor’— 


a truth adapted to the devoted missionary bishop 
who penned the lines, but not so obviously to 
the run of men.” 


Bishop Heber was most likely thinking of 
his very ordinary parishioners, who, with 
few exceptions, had little or nothing to put 
in the plate on Sacrament days, and would 
have been as much startled by Miss 
Rossetti’s severity as anybody; but the 
severity would tell upon many readers who 
would simply be repelled by the suggestion 
that Hiel, who rebuilt Jericho, the accursed 
city, and yet the lovely city of palm-trees, 
is a type of God the Father restoring a 
ruined world; while the first-born son, dying 
at the outset, and the youngest, at the com- 
pletion, of the work, seem “jointly to fore- 
shadow Christ the First and the Last.” 

On the other hand, nothing more exquisite 
has been written on the contrast between the 
Virgin and the Matron than pp. 91-93, 
though the “ correspondence of these two holy 
estates with the First and Second Command- 
ments” is never very obvious. There are also 
some very witty pages on the tendency in 
reading Scripture to substitute some specula- 
tive point for the main practical issue, and 
on the contrast between economy practised 
for its own sake and economy practised for 
the sake of charity. But perhaps the gem of 
the book is the following on purity of 
heart :-— 


“True, all our lives long we shall be bound to 
refrain our soul and keep it low: but what 
then? For the books we now forbear to read, 
we shall one day be endued with wisdom and 
knowledge. For the music we will not listen 
to, we shall join in the song of the redeemed. 
For the pictures from which we turn, we shall 
gaze unabashed on the Beatific Vision. For the 
companionship we shun, we shall be welcomed 
into angelic society and the communion of 
triumphant saints. For the amusements we 
avoid, we shall keep the supreme jubilee. For 
the pleasures we miss, we shall abide, and for 
evermore abide, in the rapture of heayen. It 
cannot be much of a hardship to dress modestly, 
and at small cost, rather than richly and 
fashionably, if with a vivid conviction we are 
awaiting the ‘white robes of the redeemed.’ 
And, indeed, this anticipation of pure and 
simple white robes for eternal wear may fairly 
shake belief in the genuine beauty of elaborate 
showiness even for such clothes as befitted in 
the present distress.” 


A worldling might fairly reply to the last 
sentence that, after all, a rich Court-dress or 
tea-gown is more beautiful than a Confirma- 
tion dress, which in this life is never seen in 





the light of the Rainbow round about the 
Throne—not to mention that the King’s 
Daughter, the Mystical Bride, is circumamicta 
varietate. G. 8. Simcox. 








At Home and in India. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


TuereE is hardly anything so characteristic 
of an age as its taste in pleasantry. In the 
times of Elizabeth and James I. the con- 
quering adventure of our race turned in its 
leisure moments to the Satires and Sermons 
of Hall and Donne, the “humours” of Ben 
Jonson or the triumphal perfection of Shak- 
spere’s humanity. After the great Rebellion 
a sort of cheery pessimism set in, when 
English mankind, with a cynical despair 
of all goodness, revelled in the wild immoral 
wit of Wycherley and Congreve. Then fol- 
lowed the still gloomier laughter of Swift, the 
more sympathetic banter of Steele and Cibber, 
typical of a society still diseased, but covering 
its morbid symptoms with rouge and powder. 
Later on, the eighteenth century, plunging 
deeper into materialism, developed the hearty 
“rollicking” of Fielding and Smollett, only 
counteracted by the equally coarse sneering 
of Sterne or the sweet protest of Goldsmith. 
Next we had wit turning to politics in 
Gilray, Hone, and Sydney Smith. The 
beginning of the Victorian age was marked 
by the appearance of Douglas Jerrold and 
Dickens with the element of earnestness and 
“purpose.” And now we seem to have 
come into an atmosphere of broad grins and 
Christy Minstrels. But amid the tendency 
to loud laughing and horse-play there has 
always been visible through the series of 
English humorists what may be described 
as the freemasonry of the few. A cultured 
geniality, combining in rare amalgam the 
qualities of heart and head, was apparent in 
Addison and Goldsmith, as it was afterwards 
in Charles Lamb. And now, though an 
enormous increase of the reading—as dis- 
tinguished from the educated—public may 
have somewhat lowered the intellectual 
concert-pitch of wit and humour, we some- 
times still detect the true note, piping to 
select hearers inthe more sequestered paths. 

Of such artists is the author of the little 
collection of sketches now under notice. Mr. 
Sherer writes like a scholar and a gentleman, 
but real smiles rise to the face of the duly 
qualified reader. The material of farce is 
wanting; there is little, if any, of that 
boisterous mirth, arising chiefly from animal 
spirits, that delights the multitude. But 
there is observation, active and minute, of the 
pity, the incongruity, one might almost say 
the absurdity of man’s doings. 

The conservatism of childhood, for example, 
is well and truly touched in this picture of the 
decline of a Parish Beadle :— 

‘‘The occasion of a fresh equipment was of a 
triumphal character, the old gentleman taking 
an imposing walk about the streets, and being 
warmly received by his friends. But the inci- 


By J. W. Sherer. 


dent did not recur. The suit, as time wore on, 
grew sadly tarnished and threadbare; and the 
springs came round and brought new plumage 
to the birds, new garments to the trees, but po 
new municipal uniform for our venerable 
acquaintance. The arrival, too, of certain men 
in blye coats and glazy hats was said to typify 





a reform of the system (reform! that word was. 
sour fruit in our mouth), and the truth was. 
forced upon us that the old man had been super- 
seded,” 

A curious sketch is given of the old 
missionary movement in India, the Sherwoods, 
Henry Martyn, and Archdeacon Corrie. The 
eccentricities of a lonely old maid are keenly 
analysed in “ Miss Plumptre,”’ with her de- 
precatory address to a possible burglar, regu- 
larly placed in the entrance-hall every night, 
on the top of a basket containing her silver 
spoons. The note, commencing thus :—“ Sir, 
in case you have entered with a view to acqui- 
sition, I assure you this basket contains all 
my plate,” ended with promising that “ no 
one should scream or give an alarm.” 

A true tragedy is described in “ The Fatal 
Rajpootin ” (should this not be “ Rajputni’’?) 
and a yet sadder one in ‘‘ The Snake seen by 
Lightning.” Many other sketches of fresh 
and unusual character are to be found ; and 
the whole book may be safely read without 
fear of meeting one dull page, and, what is 
equally pleasant, without encountering a 
single pun. H. G. KEENE. 








Surnames as a Science. By Robert Ferguson, 

(Routledge.) 

Tuis is a good book, and a book that bridges 
over a distinct gap in the literature of the 
subject with which it deals. The last good 
book on surnames was Mr. Bardsley’s. Now, 
Mr. Bardsley had taken great pains with 
mediaeval documents, especially rolls and 
name lists; and on the strictly mediaeval part 
of the question his conclusions are very valu- 
able. But he knew little or nothing of the 
period preceding the Norman Conquest; and his 
treatment of the earliest stratum of English 
surnames was therefore extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr. Ferguson, on the other hand, is 
(in spite of his name), an enthusiast for the 
deepest Teutonic element, and he tries to make 
out the best case he can for the survival of 
innumerable Old-English personal names as 
modern surnames. To our mind, he goes as 
much beyond the truth in this matter as Mr. 
Bardsley fell short of it. Perhaps it is just 
as well, in the long run, for opinion moves by 
see-saw ; and it is not a bad thing to let bota 
sides put their own point in the strongest 
possible light, leaving the world at large to 
judge between them. 

Really good books are none the worse for a 
little frank criticism, so we shall venture to differ 
freely from certain of Mr. Ferguson’s methods 
and conclusions. In the first place, he seems 
to think it is quite enough to take any known 
Old- English (** Anglo-Saxon ’’) name, side by 
side with some modern surname that sounds 
or looks like it, and then to suggest or assert 
the derivation of the one from the other. 
But, in order to make the derivation, we do 
not say certain, but even probable, it is neces- 
sary to show that the name remained in use 
up to the period when surnames began to be 
formed ; and this intermediate step Mr. Fer- 
guson never attempts totake. Where among 
the Normanised Ralphs and Roberts and 
Williams and Henries of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are we to find room for all the pure 
English names—the Ceapas and Beornwolds 
and Freobearns and Hringwolds that his 
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theory postulates ? Again—and this is the 
really serious blot on the book—Mr. Ferguson 
is always ready to jump at an Old-English 
explanation where a simpler one is often 
close at hand. It is almost impossible to 
coincide in such random derivations as that 
of Picton from Pecthun, or of Walter from 
Wealder. Indeed, we have marked an 
immense number of cases in the book where 
local knowledge clearly negatives the proposed 
connexion. For instance, Mr. Ferguson 
quotes Sidbury, Devon, as possibly vouching 
for the existence of some unknown Sida; but, 
as a matter of fact, it stands beside the 
River Sid, like Sidford and Sidmouth, which 
Jatter can hardly have been Sida’s mouth. 
Chard is given as a surname from Cerda ; 
but, in reality, both Abbot Thomas Chard, 
of Ford Abbey, and Major Chard, of Rorke’s 
Drift, belong to the Chards of Chard in 
Somerset, which is originally written Cerdre. 
A personal name Teefing is inferred from the 
Tefingstoc of the Chronicle—that is to say, 
Tavistock ; but, just as Culmstock stands on 
the Culm, and Plymstock on the Plym, so 
Tavistock stands on the River Tavy, like Mary 
Tavy, Peter Tavy, &c.; and there can be 
little doubt that the form in the Chronicle 
is a popular corruption, analogous to Dart- 
ington on the Dart, Ermington on the Erme, 
and Leamington on the Leam; compare 
Huntingdon for Huntandun, Abingdon for 
Abbandun, and the modern vulgarism Eding- 
borough. Acemann is similarly inferred 
from Aicemannes-ceaster (Bath), the Roman 
Aquae ; and Amber from Ambresburh (Ames- 
bury), which is usually allowed to contain 
the same name as that Latinised into Ambro- 
sius Aurelius: certainly the word generally 
crops up in connexion with prehistoric monu- 
ments everywhere. One Celta is postulated 
to do duty as name-father to Cheltenham, on 
the Chelt; while an English Raculf is evolved 
from Reculver, which was already Regulbium 
in the Peutinger Tables. Crecga is hypo- 
thetically set up to account for Crecgan- 
ford (Crayford), on the Cray; while Jago, 
here attributed to the Old-High-German 
root jagon, is ouly known to us as Cornish, 
and is therefore not likely to be Teutonic 
at all. Several names which we only know 
as Irish are.-similarly assigned to an Old- 
English origin ; and these cases are at least 
doubtful, though, of course, there are many 
real English surnames in Ireland. It is also 
much to be regretted that in a professedly 
philological book Mr. Ferguson should have 
given Old-English words in very dubious or 
clipped forms, such as sig for sige, evor for 
eofor, Ethelhard for AEthelhard, or Alfred for 
/E\fred, all of which are distinctly quoted as 
“ Anglo-Saxon.”” Such forms may be well 
enough in history or popular writing; but 
where the very issues at stake are etymological 
they are, to say the least, doubtfully admis- 
sible. We may add that the line between 
Old High German and Old English seems a 
trifle hazy in Mr. Ferguson’s eyes; and he 
plays rather fast and loose with the consonants 
that enter into Grimm’s Law. 

a whole, however, after making many 
deductions for names dragged in head foremost 
to ensure a good show, it must be allowed 
that Mr. Ferguson has done a great deal to- 
wards proving his main point. Though he sets 





down many names as of very early English 
origin which seem to us to be much more 
probably local, or otherwise derived, he has 
succeeded in showing that, in all likelihood, 
many more surnames go back to the earliest 
stratum of English nomenclature than any- 
body else had hitherto suspected. 
Grant ALLEN. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Aut Caesar aut Nihil. By the Countess M. 


von Bothmer. In 3 vols, (Longmans.) 
A Maid called Barbara. By Catherine 
Childar. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Lojs Lord Berresford, and other Tales. By 
the Author of “ Phyllis,” &. In 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Monks-Hollow, In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

A Moment of Madness, and other Stories. 
By Florence Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 


Tue first volume of the Countess von Both- 
mer’s Aut Caesar aut Nihil contains 309 
pages, the second 312, and the third 359— 
in all, 980 pages. As the type, moreover, is 
much closer than is generally the case with 
novels, this book contains about as much 
as five ordinary volumes. It is, in fact, as 
long as many important historical works. It 
seems almost appalling that so much labour 
should be bestowed upon books which, after 
all, can only enjoy an ephemeral existence. 
Yet by this we do not wish to imply any dis- 
respect to the novel before us. It is, in fact, 
far more interesting, and contains a vast deal 
more food for reflection, than most; but it 
is in the nature of things that few novels 
should make a living mark upon literature. 
The story is really the career of the Russian 
Nihilists put into the form of a romance ; 
and we meet with graphic sketches of Bakou- 
nine, Herzen, and many other Nihilist leaders 
who have figured largely in recent history. 
Why these men should labour to remove 
their rulers—whether good or evil—is a 
puzzle, seeing that all students of the Russian 
character agree in the firm conviction that 
the Russian must have a master. Our author 
remarks that, ‘if he have none, he will seek 
one; and will himself place the foot of his 
lord upon his neck in token of submission and 
fidelity.” The intrigues and plots which cul- 
minated in the assassination of the late Czar 
are fully detailed in these pages, while there 
is a thread of plot of another character to 
make the work acceptable to the general 
reader. Some things in it might cause a 
mauvais quart d’heure to the present Em- 
peror if he perused the story, were it not, 
indeed, that he is possibly already too familiar 
with the machinations of the Nihilists. Alto- 
gether, this narrative is as interesting as it 
is surprising. 


There would be little to object to in A 
Maid called Barbara if it were not for its 
length. Miss Childar is always a very 
agreeable writer; but her present story might 
well have been confined within the limits of 
two volumes, and it would have gained by 
the compression. The history of Barbara 
Warrington—a very unconventional and 
attractive heroine—has many pvints of in- 
terest in it, but the first volume will, we fear, 
deter many from reading the second and 





third. The basis of the plot is a very 
familiar one. A girl is engaged to the com- 
panion of her youth, and, when she meets the 
right man, finds out her mistake. Barbara 
resolves to make a clean breast of it; but as 
soon as she does so, by letter, she discovers 
that her first lover has been rendered hideous 
by small-pox, and now she prays to be kept 
faithful to him. It is very curious that, by 
way of answer to her prayers—at least, the 
matter is put in this form—she finds the 
letter which she had written has not been 
despatched, but has been stuck on a window- 
ledge! The story is well written, but we 
must leave our readers to follow out its 
details for themselves. 


That delightful writer, the author of 
Phyllis, has given us a collection of stories 
which cannot fail to be popular. There is 
something good in all of them, and one or 
two are especially racy and piquant. As is 
frequently the case, the sketch which gives 
its name to the series is not equal to several 
of its companions; but we invariably meet 
with a freshness in the books of this author 
which makes all she writes pleasant reading. 
In some way or other—either from the 
pathetic or humorous side—every one of 
these stories is connected with the love 
passion. In “ Loys,’’ “ Sweet is True Love,” 
and certain other sketches there is the deeper 
note, but one cannot entirely approve of the 
doings of the heroines, or, for that matter, of 
the heroes either. The exercise of a little 
common-sense would prevent many difficulties 
from arising, but then it would also be fatal 
to the sense of mystery and romance which 
should enshroud the actions of the characters. 
In one or two of the sketches there is con- 
siderable humour, “ How Snooks got out of 
it” being, perhaps, the best in this respect. 
It would make a capital farce. Snooks, 
having foolishly proposed to one of the 
Brownrig girls at a ball, is utterly at a loss 
how to get out of his dilemma, when he 
resolves to take the advice of a friend, and 
propose the same evening to all the fair one’s 
three sisters. He becomes the accepted 
suitor of three out of the four young ladies ; 
and the scene may be imagined when, in the 
presence of each other, they relate the story 
of their engagement to Mr. Brownrig. Mr. 
Snooks escapes a breach-of-promise case by 
his ingenious device, but he gets a thrashing 
from Brownrig pére which is unique in its 
severity. 


There is nothing very extraordinary in the 
plot of Monks-Hollow ; but the story is very 
readable, and perhaps in some points it is 
above the average. But affairs are much 
too cut and dried. There are two wives with 
villainous husbands, and they have to be 
disposed of in some way, so that the ladies 
may be united to their old lovers, who have 
been faithful to their early affections. The 
only interest is in seeing how the author will 
work things round. It is done with a clean 
sweep. Virtue wins, and vice is beaten all 
along the line; the conflict unfortunately too 
often ends the other way. But in. this case 
one husband is bowled over with typhoid 
fever, and, after leading a graceless life, quits 
it with a “God bless you” to his wife and 
en bloc repentance. In the other case, Sir 
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Philip Caryl, who has played diabolically for 
the heroine, Helen (a charming girl, by-the- 
way), and has at length won her, is killed in 
a railway accident on his wedding-day ; while 
his bride, who is in the same carriage, is 
preserved for her faithful swain, Vandeleur. 
Let no one say that the author is at a loss 
to bring about poetic justice. After many 
accidents and much brain fever, &c., on the 
part of the ladies, all ends as it should do. 
What could you expect of a man who, when 
he and the heroine were children together, 
shot her little bird with a catapult? From 
this devilish deed he could only go on by 
progressive stages to perdition. And what 
of the boy who placed the deceased songster 
in a card-board box, and buried it with great 
solemnity in the garden, thus winning its 
owner’s undying gratitude and devotion ? 
Such superhuman virtue and tenderness are 
bound to meet with their reward; and, 
accordingly, in the long run he wins not only 
his bride, but all the estates of Monks- 
Hollow, which had been filched from him. 
The political opinions of the hero and heroine 
are left in no doubt. He desires “to have a 
fling at that curse of our country—the Land 
League;” and she thanks Heaven that they 
have no property in Ireland. 


Miss Marryat’s volumes form rather a 
curious mélange, essays being sandwiched 
with ghost stories. Some may feel inclined 
to regard this as an agreeable change ; 
and certainly ‘‘ Leopold-Ferdinand, Duc de 
Brabant,” und “In the Heart of the 
Ardennes” are far better than the rubbish 
which many writers pass off upon the world 
as short stories. Our author writes in a 
lively and agreeable manner, and there is 
nothing in these volumes which may not be 
read with pleasure. The opening story, 
which relates how a man lost his affection 
for his wife in adversity and regained it in 
prosperity—thus reversing the usual process 
—is very natural; but “ Captain Norton’s 
Diary,” which follows it, is of a far superior 
type, and shows real power. In one of these 
sketches is a description of “a gentleman” 
which may be bracketed with that given by 
Carlyle. ‘I knew he was a gentleman,” ex- 
claims a character in ‘‘ Lost in the Marshes,” 
** because there were no nails in his boots, and 
he didn’t give at the knees as he walked.” 
There are some ghost stories which the 
author satisfactorily clears up, and some 
which she does not; and there are other 
mysterious things to which Miss Marryat 
pledges her faith where we regret that we 
cannot add ours. But there is probably not 
one sketch that may not be read with enjoy- 
ment. G. BarnetT Smits. 








SOME BOOKS OF LOCAL HISTORY. 


Kingsthorpiana ; or, Researches in a Church 
Chest. Edited by J. Hulbert Glover. (Elliot 
Stock.) The Vicar of Kingsthorpe has done 


a good and lasting service to the history of 
his parish by printing an annotated calendar 
of a heap of documents discovered some twenty 
years ago in the church chest. They begin 
with a copy made in 1547 of a grant of free 
warren from Edward III. dated in 1360, and 
end with a Crown lease dated September 29, 
1705. The royal manor of Kingsthorpe has, 
from time immemorial, been leased from the 





Crown at a fee-farm rent by the inhabitant 
freeholders. This practically secured to them 
most of the rights and privileges of self- 
government, as aj bailiff of their own choosing 
presided at the court leet, and exercised 
summary jurisdiction in local affairs. The rent 
reserved in 1441 was £50 per annum, but at the 
expiration of the forty years’ lease it was 
raised by Edward IV. to £60 per annum. 
The lessees protested that the amount was 
more than they could pay, and it was reduced 
by Henry VII. to £50. It was reduced still 
further to £40 before 1617, when the manor 
was sold by the Orown to feoffees in trust for 
all the freeholders. Several of the documents 
calendared in this volume refer to a fierce 
quarrel between the inhabitants of Kingsthorpe 
and the keeper of Moulton Park as to the 
right of preserving and killing conies within 
the manor of Kingsthorpe, which was claimed 
by the lessees of the manor under the ancient 
grant of free warren before mentioned. Three 
of the inhabitants were deputed in 1547 to go 
up to London and employ counsel to lay 
their complaint before the Star Chamber. It 
was alleged in the depositions that in former 
times the King’s tenants killed conies at their 
pleasure in the Kingsthorpe fields, but that now 
the keeper would not allow any to be destroyed, 
and would not even suffer a shepherd to have a 
dog in a string at his girdle. The consequence 
was that the conies had multiplied so fast that 
the grass and crops in the fields were spoiled, 
and the churchyard of Boughton was so full of 
coney earths ‘that the great number of conies 
have digged up dede men’s bones, which would 
fyll a scuttle, a thing most pytyous to be seen,” 
and that the inhabitants could not go to church 
to hear Mass without danger of breaking their 
necks in a coney burrow. The chantrey priest 
of Boughton had been threatened at the door of 
his own chantrey by the keeper, who accused 
him of hunting conies in the churchyard; and 
no one was allowed to carry a crossbow in the 
fields, although in former times the bailiff would 
never ride to Northampton ‘but that he 
would have his cross-bowe hangyng at his 
sadle bowe wt hym, to the intent to kyll 
conyes by the waye.” The deputies’ journey to 
London in 1547 cost the town £15 13s., and 
the bill of their expenses has been preserved. 
The usual fee to counsel at that time was 
8s. 4d., and the entry ‘‘ For drynkynge befor 
dener and after” occurs as regularly in the 
account as the dinner itself. The tact and 
editorial skill displayed in the preparation of 
this volume will satisfy Mr. Glover’s readers 
that his promised account of Kingsthorpe 
church and parish registers will be a valuable 
contribution to local history. 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham. Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Corporation 
of Nottingham. Vol. I.—King Henry II. to 
King Richard IL, 1155-1399. (Quaritch.) 
Some five years ago the Town Council of 
Nottingham ordered the Municipal Records to 
be thoroughly searched by a competent anti- 
quary for the purpose of ascertaining what 
rights the freemen of Nottingham really pos- 
sessed in the corporate estates, and from what 
source their claims were derived. In the course 
of this search many important and interesting 
documents were brought to light ; and, although 
the dispute with the freemen was eventually 
compromised without litigation, it was wisely 
determined to utilise the labour and expense 
incurred by printing those records which illus- 
trate the early history and growth of the town 
and the manners of the period. The first 
instalment, printed in this volume, comprises 
the whole series of Royal Charters, rolls of 
local courts, and title-deeds relating to land, 
ranging from 1155 to 1399, which are now pre- 
served in the muniment-room of the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham. They begin with the 





charter of Henry II. confirming to the bur 

of Nottingham the free customs and privileges 
which they possessed in the time of his grand- 
father, and conclude with the process against 
the Lord of Colwick in 1392 for obstructing the 
navigation of the River Trent. The actions 
tried from time to time in the borough court 
are full of curious matter. For example, a 
chaplain sued Nicholas Barnack and his wife 
Margery for 6s. 8d. for an indulgence obtained 
for them at Rome in the year of grace 1391, 
but his plea was dismissed, Again, Roger de 
Strelley was sued for 20d. for the hire of two 
pairs of sheets, which he and his wife had hired 
at Easter 1396, when the King was at Not- 
tingham. Again, on January 7, 1396-7, John 
Ravensfield was amerced on the complaint of 
the Prior of the House of Newstead for detain- 
ing a book called Stimulus Conscientiae. The 
Appendix includes a full list of the names 
of all the streets and fields mentioned in 
the borough records during the period 
covered by this volume, with an excellent glos- 
sary of mediaeval terms—Latin, French, and 
English. Altogether the volume is admirably 
edited, and does much credit to the public spirit 
of the Town Council of Nottingham. It is to 
be hoped that they will receive sufficient en- 
couragement from their fellow-townsmen to 
justify them in continuing the enterprise which 
they have so worthily begun. 


Annals of the Church and Parish of Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire. By O. A. Hulbert. (Long- 
mans.) This is a big book, and contains a vast 
amount of information more or less novel and 
more or less trustworthy. So Jong as Mr. 
Hulbert confines himself to the humble task of 
chronicling events which have occurred within 
his own knowledge he is a safe and useful guide, 
but when he goes outside this we hesitate to 
follow him. Almondbury (pronounced Ame- 
bury, we believe, though that fact seems to Mr. 
Hulbert unworthy of mention) is supposed by 
our author to be derived from the Latin Altus 
Mons, high mount; and Bury or burgh, a 
fortified place. Such a suggestion does not 
impress one with a favourable opinion of Mr. 
Hulbert’s skill as an etymologist, and our 
scholarship receives a shock at the very outset 
from the following extract from an old record, 
and its rendering into English :— 


**Quo quidam extraneus in personé quandam 
Castri de Almondbury habere corpus, quasi 
devoratum vermibus, avibus, et canibus, dicunt 
quod alibi occisus est, et ibidem postea positum et 
projectum.”’ 

“The jurors say that a certain stranger in disguise 
was slain at the Castle of Almondbury; his body 
having become worried, as if from the attacks of 
worms—birds and dogs—and they further say that 
he might be killed elsewhere and afterwards 
carried there.’’ 


We think Macaulay’s school-boy would have 
caught it rather sharply if he had sent up such 
a piece of translation, and that better editing 
might be expected from one who writes himeelf 
‘‘Member of the Council of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society.” The real value of the 
book is to be found in the copious accounts 
which it contains of local families, monumental 
inscriptions, and parochial incidents. The ex- 
tracts from the earliest register of the parish 
(1557 to 1598) are also especially interesting, 
preserving, as they do, many dialectic expres- 
sions which are fast disappearing before the 
influence of the School Board system. Thus, 


“ June [?] 1569, Jenett, ye wiffe off John Marsden 
of Marsden by soden mischanche ye xxii daye of 
Julye slipped off a brigge as she was bowne to 
mylke or as she comed from ye pastrie, the water 
beyinge up by ye reason off rayne ye night and in 
ye morninge and was drowned and found agayne 
about one off ye clock and was buried ye xxiii of 
Julye.” ‘Feb. 1575—William, ye sonne off Wm. 
Turnbull of the age off xvi years or thereupon 
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was weather bette on Candlemas day as he came 
from Marsden and dyed on ye more under a,rawe 
or hedge a little from John Hawkyard’s house, 
and was found on Sondaye after at afternoon and 
was buried after v off ye clocke at night ye same 
day wyth candlelight.” 


The importance of Almondbury has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by Huddersfield, which 
chiefly lies within the boundaries of the 
manor, and until a century ago was an 
inconsiderable township; but Almondbury is 
still the mother church of an extensive and 

pulous district, and the vicar, jure offcii, 
is the Page of no less than ten chapel- 
ries. e chief proprietors in the district 
are the Ramsdens, the Brooks (countless 
in number), the Armitages, and the Earl of 
Dartmouth. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Mr. Hulbert, in assigning a Venetian origin to 
the family of Legge, has fallen into an error 
more serious than the carelessness which makes 
Ool. Legge who fought at Newbury and 
Worcester die in the year 1760. Mr. Hulbert 
wants method and accuracy, and is sadly defi- 
cient in critical acumen. The absence of these 
important elements seriously detracts from the 

ue of this contribution to local history. 


The Booke of Entries of the Pontefract Oor- 
poration, 1653-1726. Edited by Richard 
Holmes. (Office of the “ Pontefract Advertiser.”) 
This book, which contains the succession of 
mayors and aldermen of Pontefract, from 
Christopher Long, mayor in 1653, to George 
Jennings, mayor in 1725, is the oldest record 
which the corporation possesses. It is indis- 
pensable to the municipal history of the town, 
and was well known to Boothroyd and Fox in 
the last century ; but it disappeared some forty 
years ago, and was supposed to be lost. It has 
recently, however, come to light again, and 
public attention was aroused to the local in- 
terest of its contents by a series of extracts 
which were published in the Pontefract Adver- 
tiser, To prevent the possibility of its being 
lost again, it has now been printed at the ex- 
_ of Mr. Thomas William Tew, one of the 

rough magistrates, who could scarcely have 
found a more competent editor than Mr. 
Holmes, whose intimate gan of local 
antiquities has converted what was little more 
than a string of names into a book which will 
be read with interest by Yorkshiremen who 
care about the history of Pontefract. 


The Registers of the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire. 
From ‘Peacenrs 1558 to March 1625. Edited 
by J. H. Stanning. (Privately printed.) The 
Vicar of Leigh in Lancashire deserves credit 
for the pains which he has taken to make his 
printed edition of the registers of his parish an 
exact and literal reproduction of the original 
entries. The present volume extends from 
February 1558-9 to March 1624-5; and its 
ag ope value for use is immeasurably increased 

y the addition of a copious Index of 132 pages 
on @ new principle, from which can be seen at 
a glance what entries occur of every name which 
18 mentioned in the registers. Members of no 
less than thirty-six families of Lancashire gentry 
are found, and their armorial bearings are 
blazoned in four plates from the Visitation of 
Lancashire. The parchment register books 
now extant are transcripts from the old paper 
books made in obedience to Queen Elizabeth’s 
Injunction of 1597, or to the canon of 1603. It 
1s notorious that the original entries were often 
abbreviated in the copy ; but Mr. Stanning has 
discovered, from a careful collation of the Leigh 
Tegisters, that the copyist was sometimes guilty 
of deliberate falsification. The minister and 
churchwardens were subject to a penalty for 
negligence; and it would seem that for their 
[erase the copyist filled up the gaps which 

© found in the earlier register by insertin 
names from previous years with just sufficient 





variation to avoid detection. In this way the 
entries of 1558 were repeated in A t 1564, 
and those of January 1562-3 in December 
1567. A similar instance is found in 1572-3, 
and the shortest of the three is printed below 
by way of specimen :— 


Jan.—Manrcu 1562-3. Dec., 1567. 
Margrett Strange Isabell Strange 
Isabell Astley Margrett Astley 
Thomas Wythington Richard Hamson 
John Hamson Robert Wythington 
Robert Parpoynt Richard Hamson 
John Hurst Richard Parpoynt 


William Hurst 

But the most important of Mr. Stanning’s dis- 
coveries is that we cannot place implicit reliance 
upon the copies of the register which were 
annually transmitted from each parish to the 
bishop’s registry. The irregularity of their 
transmission is notorious; but no one has 
hitherto doubted the accuracy of the transcript, 
when it existed. It has been found, however, 
that the bishop’s transcripts of baptisms at 
Leigh contain only the names of residents, and 
that the numerous entries of children brought 
from other parishes to be baptized were not 
transmitted to the bishop, although they are 
recorded in the parish register. Mr. Stanning 
must be congratulated on the sill and accuracy 
with which he has accomplished the first 
instalment of his task; and it is to be hoped 
that he will receive sufficient encouragement to 
complete the publication of his registers on the 
same scale, 








NEW EDITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Witu1am Paterson, of Edinburgh, has 
just published the first two volumes of his 
ong-exponee edition of Scott’s Dryden, edited 
by Mr. George Saintsbury, in eighteen volumes 
demy octavo. It is important to state that 
this is not a new edition of Dryden, but only 
a new edition of Scott ‘‘as Scott might have 
re-edited Dryden himself bad he been alive 
to-day.” As regards the Life, which forms the 
first volume, Mr. Saintsbury has found it 
necessary to add but very few notes. The 
second volume begins the dramas; and here 
his task has been more considerable. For the 
formation of the text he has adopted certain 
rules the soundness of which at this day no 
one will contest. First, he goes back to the 
original editions that appeared in the poet’s 
lifetime; secondly, he does not reprint these 
with absolute servility, but adapts their typo- 
graphy and orthography to modern custom, so 
far as may be without destroying their genuine 
character. Some disappointment will be aroused 
by Mr. Saintsbury’s statement in the Preface 
that all his industry has been unable to discover 
any writing from Dryden’s hand hitherto un- 
published. The key still remains turned in 
the lock upon the Knole eorrespondence. The 
general comment which is sometimes given in 
a Preface Mr. Saintsbury reserves for a ‘‘ Post- 
face” in the last volume. It remains to state 
that the printing of the work is a praiseworthy 
example of Constable’s press. The portrait that 
forms the frontispiece to vol. i. has been specially 
etched from Edelinck’s engraving after Kneller. 
In looking at this handsome edition, our only 
regret is that possessors of the original Scott 
will now find thoir property depreciated. 


Many will be glad to possess themselves of the 
two voluraes in which Messrs. Macmillan have 
collected the essays contributed mostly to 
various periodicals by Mr. Frederic W. H. 
Myers. In one volume, which we may call the 
first, are the ‘‘ Olassical Essays ’—notably that 
on ‘‘ Greek Oracles,” which first appeared in 
Hellenica. Bound up with it are two others on 
‘* Virgil” and on “Marcus Aurelius.” The 


g | other volume, entitled ‘‘ Modern Essays,” is 


almost entirely concerned with leading names 





in contemporary literature—nine in all—from 
Mazzini to the author of Ecce Homo. It will 
probably be admitted that this second volume - 
is the less valuable. Not only are some of 
the papers slight in themselves, but in more 
than one case the standpoint seems ill-chosen 
and the critical estimate perverted. Yet, on 
the whole, we know no other modern essayist 
who would so worthily cover so wide a field, or 
stand the test of being re-read in his entirety. 
The whole of the first volume and about one- 
half of the second form a permanent contribu- 
tion to literature. 

Messrs. Krcan Pavut, Trenon AND Oo. 
have issued the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Parch- 
ment Library” Shakspere, containing ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” and ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar ;” and also the third and fourth volumes 
of the ‘‘ Riverside Edition” of Hawthorne’s 
works. We have here ‘‘The House of the 
Seven Gables” and ‘‘The Snow-Image, and 
Other Twice-Told Tales” in one yolume; and, 
in the other, ‘‘A Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls,” ‘“‘ Tanglewood Tales,” and “The Whole 
History of Grandfather's Chair.” Of the two 
etchings, which are both signed by Church, 
‘* Pandora,” though not altogether satisfacto 
from a technical point of view, preserves muc 
of the charm of its subject. The transparency of 
the paper of this product of an American press 
is a continual grievance to our eyes. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a booklet more 
agreeable in outward guise than the essay on 
“Shakespeare as an Angler,” by the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, which has been reprinted from the 
Antiquary and published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It is well to have all the passages collected and 
rent bay cove with pleasant comment ; but we 
must be allowed to doubt whether the author 
has succeeded in proving his main thesis. 


From Messrs. Routledge we have received 
the Plays of Sheridan, forming the first volume 
of a series to be known as ‘‘ Morley’s Universal 
Library.” It is cheap at one shilling. 

As we felt it our duty to comment upon the 
excessive length of time which the publishers 
(Messrs. Kelly) were taking over their issue of 
M. Duruy’s History of Rome, we are glad to 
announce that, with the current number, they 
have doubled the size of the monthly parts. 
These will now consist of a stout livraison of 
128 pages, instead of only 64 pages, while 
the price has been raised but slightly. It is 
calculated that the entire work will be com- 
pleted in six years. 





= 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nor scholars alone, but all interested in the 
development of our old universities as centres 
of learning and research, have reason to con- 
gratulate the Delegates of the Common Uni- 
versity Fund at Oxford upon the manner in 
which they have inaugurated the task entrusted 
to them. They have appointed Mr. Robinson 
Ellis to a Readership of Latin Literature, the 
duties and stipend (£300) to commence with 
January 1, 1884. 


Dr. Henry LAnsDELL, the author of Through 
Siberia, has lately returned from a journey 
through Russian Central Asia, Kuldja, Bokhara, 
and Khiva, and is preparing to write a new 
book on these countries and his travels through 
them. We trust it may be as valuable and 
entertaining as his former work was. 


THE lectures which Mr. E. A. Freeman 
delivered to American audiences on ‘‘ The 
English People in its Three Homes,” and on 
“The Practical Bearings of General European 
History,” will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Triibner. 


Pror. 8, RB. Garprver has promised to 
write for Miss E. H. Hickey an Introduction 
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for her annotated edition of Mr. Browning’s 
Strafford, on the historical aspect of the play. 


Besmpes the volume of Poems and Lyrics 
issued this week by Messrs. Macmillan, we 
understand that Mr. George Meredith has in 
preparation another essay in verse—a comedy 
to be called ‘‘ The Sentimentalists.” 


Mr. Unwin will publish immediately a new 
work by Mr. George Barnett Smith, entitled 
Half-Hours with Famous Ambassadors. It will 
give the most important features in the lives of 
Sir R. M. Keith, Talleyrand, Gondomar, the 
Chevalier d’Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, 
Lord Malmesbury, and other famous diplo- 
matists. 


Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that a subscription has been started among 
the friends of the late Arnold Toynbee for a 
memorial to him. The committee include the 
Masters of Balliol and University, the President 
of Trinity, the Warden of Keble, Lord Abert 
dare, Lord Dalhousie, the Rev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies, and other well-known names. Par- 
ticulars may be learned from the hon. secs., 
A. Acland, Esq., Christ Church, Oxford, and 
F’, OC. Montague, Esq., St. Margaret’s, Twicken- 
ham, who are authorised to receive subscrip- 
tions. 


Art the special meeting of the Senate of Uni- 
versity College, London, held on Monday “to 
consider the eircumstances under which two 
applications for admission to classes of the 
college have lately been refused,” we understand 
that the action of the council was approved by 
a large majority. 

THE volume of Philosophical Dialogues and 
Fragments, by M. Renan, which Messrs. 
Triibner announce, will possess the additional 
interest of being translated into English by a 
native of India, Ris Bihiri Mukharji. 


THE Present Day is the title of a new monthly 
pee to be edited by Mr. George Jacob 

olyoake. Its object is to discuss agitated 
questions without agitation. It takes for its 
motto the words of Card. Newman:—‘‘ False 
ideas may be confuted by argument; but only 
by true ideas can they be expelled.” 


Mr. A. P. SineErt, author of The Occult World, 
will shortly publish another yolume entitled 
Esoteric Buddhism. 


TuE compiler of Wit and Wisdom of Ouida, 
which we have already announced, is an 
American clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 


Mr. I’. G. HEATH is issuing, at the office of 
Forestry, a special ‘‘author’s edition” of his 
little work Burnham Beeches, to which is pre- 
fixed a facsimile of Lord Beaconsfield’s interest- 
ing letter to the author on peasant life, trees, 
and sylvan scenery, written only a short time 
before his death. The letter refers to Burnham 
Beeches; and Mr. Heath believes that, in 
describing the sylvan surroundings of the 
home of ‘‘ Endymion,” Lord Beaconsfield was 
describing Burnham Beeches. 


A sERIES of sepia sketches and fifty facsimile 
pen-and-ink drawings, produced by the ‘‘ typo- 
etching”’ process, will form a new feature in 
the Zourist Guide to the Continent for the 
forthcoming season. It contains 200 pages, 
edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, and will be pub- 
lished next week at sixpence. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Fifeshire Journal 
points out that the title which Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant has taken for his new novel—Altiora 
Peto—is the motto of the Oliphant family. 


THE Committee of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library have issued an appeal for subscriptions. 
This is the only free library in the East of 
London, and it is entirely dependent upon 
voluntary support. It now possesses about 


17,000 yolumes, all of which haye been pre- 





sented; the building and the fittings are also 
the result of private donations. But a further 
sum of £100 is wanted for additional shelves, 
and not less than £300 is required to meet the 
annual expenditure. 


Tue National Histeddfod of Wales will be 
held this year at Cardiff on August 6 and the 
three following days. Among the subjects for 
prizes are a history of Welsh literature from 
1300 to 1650, and Cymro-Celtic names of places 
still preserved in parts of Britain now inhabited 
by English. A special feature is to be made of 
the fine arts, the prizes in which will be awarded 
by Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. F. Wedmore. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Harrison, who was for many 
years beneficed on a small Yorkshire parish of 
the value of about £100 a-year, was the author 
of several works in opposition to the theological 
opinions of Dr. Pusey. He had gradually col- 
lected a library of nearly two thousand books 
dealing with the lives and views of the Re- 
formers in England and Germany, and with 
patristic subjects; and it is understood that 
these volumes have passed, on ‘his recent 
death, to the Dissenting training college at 
Rotherham. 


Tut Duke of Coburg has just completed a 
History of the years 1848-49. It has been 
repared for the press by Prof. Lorenz, of 
jenna. 


THE “ Festschrift” for the 400th anniversary 
of Luther’s birthday, written by Dr. Max 
Lenz, Professor of History at the University of 
Marburg, upon commission from the Berlin 
municipal authorities, is ready for the press. 


Every Shakspere student ought to possess 
himself of Albert Cohn’s ‘‘ Shakespeare-Biblio- 
graphie, 1881 und 1882,” which is printed (and 
with praiseworthy exactness) as a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, apart from the Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch. Herr Cohn’s address is 53 Mohren- 
strasse, Berlin, W. 








HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE recoyery of the names of the country 
gentlemen and lawyers who composed the 
Parliament of 1614 is an event of considerable 
importance in historical literature. Nearly 
two centuries ago the compiler of the first 
printed list of the members of the House of 
Commons since its establishment deplored the 
fact that the returns for this Parliament were 
lost ; and, when the official return of the House 
was being drawn up about six years since, 
the deficiency in its records could not be filled 
up. Thanks to the enquiries of the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners, the missing information 
has been discovered, and the list so long sighed 
for is published to the historical world in the 
June number of the Palatine Note Book, 
Although the elections were hotly contested, 
and many tricks were practised, the names of 
the members show that local candidates of 
position had an influence which the intrigues 
of the Court could not overcome. In the North 
and in the South, whether it be Cumberland 
or Cornwall, the chief men of the county con- 
trived to obtain their proper places in the ranks 
of the elected members. LKven at this late date 
there is but one bearer of a double name in the 
whole list, and that is Sir Thomas Posthumus 
Hobby, the gentleman who was selected by 
Camden, in his essay on names, as the most 
prominent person possessing this unusual 
honour. 


LievtT.-Cou. VivIAN, who has nearly finished 
his reprint of the Visitations of Cornwall, pur- 
poses to discharge a like service for the sister 
county of Devon. The whole of the Visitations 
for that shire will be amalgamated in one 
system of pedigrees, and the descent of each 





family will be brought down as far as ible 
to the present time. About twenty parts will 
complete the work, and the rt of each part © 
will be fixed at 5s. Mr. H. 8, Eland, of Exeter, 
will issue the work, and the names of sub. 
scribers should be sent to him. 


GEN. WROTTESLEY will contribute another 
valuable instalment of excerpts from the 
Staffordshire Plea Rolls of the reign of Henry 
III. to the next volume of the Salt Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

THE next number of Mr. Walford’s Anti- 
quarian Magazine will contain an article, by the 
editor, on the Cromwellian Museum collected 
at Hackney by the Rev. J. De Kewer Williams, 
who has promised to exhibit its contents, and 
to lecture on the Lord Protector, at a gathering 
of Nonconformist ministers and friends which 
will be held at Houghton, near Huntingdon, 
in the middle of July. 

A NEw volume of the Letters and Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of Henry 
VIII., preserved in the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere in England, 
has just been issued under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. The documents have been 
arranged and catalogued by Mr. James Gaird- 
ner, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records; 
the period they illustrate extends from January 
to December 1534. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE annual meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America was held at Boston on 
May 19. The work of the Assos expedition 
is now drawing to a close. The latest excava- 
tions in the Street of Tombs have revealed 
many unopened sarcophagi, containing archaic 
terra-cottas and some very perfect glass vases. 
It was decided that all the objects which the 
Turkish Government may consent to sell should 
be placed in the Boston Art Museum. Mean- 
while, a sub-committee was appointed to pro- 
mote another expedition from New York for the 
excavation of Cyrene, or some other rich 
Hellenic site. 

THE half-yearly meeting of the managing 
committee of the American School of Classical 
Antiquities at Athens was held at Cambridge, 
U.S., on May 19. The number of contributing 
colleges now amounts to fourteen. The in- 
come for the coming year will be 3,500 dollars 
(£700), of which 1,000 dollars are to be devoted 
to the library. Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of 
Yale College, was to sail this month to succeed 
Prof. Goodwin as director. During the past 
winter six students were in regular attendance, 
each of whom will have to embody his special 
work in a thesis. Meetings have been held 
twice a-week for discussion, and excursions 
have been made to places of historic interest 
near Athens. Longer tours in the Peloponnesus 
and in Continental Greece have been arranged 
for a later period of the year. Altogether, the 
results of the first year seem satisfactory, 80 
far as the limited resources permit. As the 
office of director has deliberately been made 
terminable, it is most advisable that a perma- 
nent secretary should be appointed. 

Mr. Henry JaMEs recently read before the 
Saturday Morning Club at Boston a narrative 
of a journey through Central France. 

Mr. SporrorD’s annual Report on the 
Library of Congress states that the total 
number of volumes is 480,000, together with 
about one-third more pamphlets. Meanwhile, 
nothing has yet been done to provide sult- 
able accommodation; and more than 130,000 
volumes are piled either on the floor or behind 
other books. 

A PHILADELPHIA newspaper has made 
arrangements to have a yerbatim report of 
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Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons regularly telegraphed 
under the Atlantic in time to appear in its 
Monday issue. 


No less than three independent editions of 
that clever skit, English as She is Spoke, have 
been issued in America, one of them with an 
Introduction by Mark Twain. 


Mr. JEAFFREsON’s The Real Lord Byron is 
now issued in the *‘ Franklin Square Library,” 
by arrangement with Messrs. Osgood (whatever 
that may imply), for twenty cents. The Ladies 
Lindores, however, has not yet become cheaper 
than one dollar. 


HERE are some figures of the press in the 
United States, taken from the American News- 


paper Directory. The total number of periodicals 


of all kinds issued in 1882 was 11,196, being an 
increase of 585 on the preceding year. Of 
these, 1,062 are dailies and 1,034 are monthlies. 
According to States, New York is easily first 
with 1,399 ; Peunsylvania has 943, Illinois 904, 
Ohio 738, and Massachusetts 438. It appears 
that the Dominion of Canada has only 606 
periodicals altogether. 


TuE Atlantic Monthly for June contains an 
anonymous article on ‘* Authorship in America,” 
in defence of the protective tariff. The writer 
bases his argument mainly on the ground that 
“books are purely objects of merchandise,” and 
that, in the great majority of cases, ‘‘a pound 
of books is a pound of books, and the public at 
large buys by the pound.” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. Maurice TourneEvx, as the result of an 
official mission to Russia in search of relics of 
Diderot, has brought back a MS., hitherto un- 
known, containing Diderot’s advice on various 
subjects—politics, philosophy, art—written for 
the private eye of the Empress Catherine II. 
Portions of this paper will be published shortly 
in the Nouvelle Revue. 


M. Stmton Luce will shortly publish, with 
Champion, a work entitled La Mission de Jeanne 
@’ Arc étudiée dans ses Origines. 


Somz eight years ago the French Government 
set about collecting a library which should 
contain as far as possible the whole body of 
civilised law and a selection of the best legal 
treatises of foreign nations; provision was at 
the same time made for the translation of the 
most important Codes of the world. A report 
just — shows that the Bibliothéque de 
Législation étrangtre now contains fourteen 
thousand volumes. No great progress has been 
made in translating, owing to the dearth of 
competent translators. But some good work 
has already been done. The Commercial and 
Criminal Codes of Germany have been trans- 
lated, with annotations, and published; the 
Russian Code of Judicial Organisation, the 
Criminal Code of Holland, and the Funda- 
mental Charters of the United States are in the 

ress. Portions of the Codes of Spain, Portugal, 

ungary, the United States, and the Argentine 
Republic are ready for the printer; and a 
synopsis of European law relating to patents, 
trade-marks, and copyright (literary and 
artistic) is nearly completed. 


Pion has recently published, in two volumes, 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Tourzel, who was 
governess to the children of the royal house 
from 1789-95. It is stated that the work has 

n printed from the original MS. without any 
modifications or omissions. 


THE conférence delivered by M. Renan before 
the Société des Etudes juives upon ‘The 
Original Identity and Gradual Separation of 
Judaism and Christianity ” is printed at length 
in the Revue politique et littéraire for June 2. 





We cannot refrain from quoting the following 
passage :-— 

‘Quand j’avais l’honneur d’étre attaché au dé- 
partement des manuscrits 4 la Bibliothéque im- 
périale—la Bibliothéque nationale aujourd’hui— 
je recus la visite du célébre docteur Pusey, homme 
respectable s’il en fut et, comme on sait, trés 
orthodoxe. Lorsque je lui eus remis les manuscrits 
arabes qu’il désirait consulter, il vit sur ma table 
le Thesaurus de Gesenius. Aussitdt sa figure se 
rembrunit, devint sévére, et il me dit: ‘C’est 1A un 
livre extrémement dangereux, plein de rationalisme 
et d’erreurs.’ Le lendemain, je recus de lui une 
lettre de plus de dix pages—que je conserve pré- 
cieusement—pour me démontrer qu’il ne fallait 
que des yeux pour voir les prédictions les plus 
claires du Messie dans la cinquante-troisiéme 
chapitre d’Isaie.”’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON A PAINTING BY ROSSETTI OF SNOWDROPS 
IN AN OUTLINED HAND. 
Pate children of a wintry spring, 
Held in that shadowy, tapering hand, 
What corner of our English land, 
What garden saw your blossoming ? 


Flowers fated but to bloomfand die! 
Who changed for you the flowers’ fate, 
And raised you from your low estate 
To changeless immortality ? 
Mysterious, on the canvas red, 
The outline of a hand is seen, 
Clasping those tender shafts of green, 
Whence hangs each snowy drooping head. 


All day, perchance, the painter wrought 
To fix your freshness in this place, 
His fancy by the careless grace 
Of flowers and slender fingers caught. 
Then may your green-sheathed bells be found 
Growing above his quiet grave, 
Where distant murmurs of the wave 
Alone break on the rest around ! 
I, O. L. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Rev. Wentworth Webster contributes to 
the Antiquary for June the first part of a paper 
on Simon de Montfort and the English Par- 
liament, which promises well. Ur. Hayman 
has a learned article on Porlock church and 
its monuments which should be read by all 
who take an interest in our early ecclesiastical 
history. Mr. Gomme discourses on Stephen of 
Blois, and Mr. Cornelius Walford on the River 
Severn. There is, perhaps, nothing to find fault 
with in any of the papers ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Hayman’s, they scarcely come up to 
the standard we have a right to expect. 


THE history and topography of Henbury, near 
Bristol, is illustrated by Mr. T. Kerslake in the 
June number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine; and classical readers will be in- 
terested in Mr. Justice Lawson’s account of a 
recent visit to Horace’s ‘‘ Sabine Farm.” 


Le Livre for May has but two articles in the 
original part, but both are long, and one, on 
Gustave Doré, is abundantly illustrated. ‘Lhe 
illustrations will, however, be familiar to most 
readers; and, except a detached plate in san- 
guine from a sketch-drawing of ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,” they have not much interest. The 
writer, M. E. Forgues, does not seem to us very 
happy in characterising Doré’s powers or in 
tracing the history of their development, while 
some of his parenthetic remarks on the literary 
character of Rabelais and Cervantes are de- 
plorably conventional. We really had thought 
that men of sense and education, even in 
France, had got out of the folly of conceiving 
Rabelais as a kind of good-humoured, literary 
pothouse-keeper, and Vervantes as a stiff and 
sour moralist. The other paper, by M. Derome, 
on lost and unpublished works of Musset, is 





interesting, sensible, and well written ; but it is 
not, we think, quite complete. 


THE Archivio storico per le Provincie napoli- 
tane has an article by Sig. Carignani on “ The 
Last General Parliament of the Kingdom of 
Naples.” It sat in 1642, and its proceedings 
show the political incapavity of the Neapolitan 
barons, and the severance of their interests 
from those of the towns. Sig. Maresca publishes 
some letters from the Neapolitan Minister, 
Card. Ruffo, to the English Gen. Acton in 
1799. They show the policy and hopes of the 
Neapolitan Crown at that momentous period. 
Sig. d’ Alve publishes a document of some 
importance for the topography of Naples—a 
catalogue of its churches and sacred buildings 
written in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 





“THE TALE OF TROY.” 


THE performance of ‘‘The Tale of Troy ” in Lady 
Freake’s theatre at Cromwell House has been an 
interesting and, in most respects, successful 
experiment. As far as raising money went for 
the Building Fund for the King’s College 
Lectures to Ladies, nothing could have been 
more fortunate. Prof. Warr, the librettist, 
very properly did not attempt to turn the 
Iliad and Odyssey into a consecutive chronicle- 
play, so to speak. Heywood attempted this in 
The Iron Age, and there is a MS. of an old 
French Mystery of Troy in the Ashburnham 
Collection. Prof. Warr merely selected and 
translated passages for recitation from the 
Epics, and (rather boldly) threw in lyrics from 
Theocritus and other sources, ‘he tableaux 
were arranged by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Poynter, 
and Mr. George Simonds, and were much and 
justly admired. ‘The curtain rose on Helen 
listening to the persuasions of a very persuasive 
Peitho, while unconscious of the presence of 
Paris and Aphrodite. ‘And so,” as Caxton 
says, ‘‘ she left all her devotions, and gave no 
heed to anything, save only to behold Paris,” 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree was very successful in the 
part of the daughter of Zeus, representing her 
as a sweet and sympathetic character, as no 
doubt Helen was. The background of the first 
scene was a charming view of the Trojan plain 
as beheld from Hissarlik and the walls oi Llios. 
The Scaean gate was equipped with lions of con- 
siderable rudeness, though the dresses of the 
actors did not reproduce the costume probably 
worn in Homer's time. A more ‘‘ correct”’ set 
of dresses might have been contrived by aid of 
Phoenician and Assyrian art; and Mr. Brand- 
ram, as Priam, was arrayed ina style sufficiently 
unconventional. The other costumes were ap- 
parently after the fashion of the central period 
of Greek art, and were, as a rule, very pretty 
and effective, though. Hector was something 
overparted in a helmet which might well alarm 
the very jolly child who played Astyanax. 
The first scene, with words and a song, was a 
procession of ‘[rojan women clothing Athene. 
Here, as throughout, Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s 
music was very pleasing andappropriate. Then 
came the interview, on the walls, between 
Helen and Priam. Many of the actors might, 
with advantage, have been more audible, though 
there were examples of good elocution. Andro- 
mache and Hector had their last parting, and 
in the next scene (the plain by moonlight) 
Hermes conducted Priam to the tent of Achillee. 
There was a pretty tableau in the tent of the 
son of Peleus, where he was visited by silver- 
footed Thetis and the Nereids, and obliged his 
visitors with a song. In the interview with 
Priam, Achilles recited his words with much 
skill, especially in his appeal to the shade of 
Patroclus. Perhaps the most impressive and 
successful scene was the lamentation of the 
women over the body of Hector. Hecuba and 
Helen were particularly admirable. A tableau 
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in which Helen was to haye been restored 
to Menelaus and Hermione was judiciously 
omitted. 

. The tableaux in the Odyssey were extremely 
pretty, thanks to Circe, Calypso, the Sirens, 
and a number of nymphs of various degrees. 
Perhaps it was too bold to introduce a little 
crowd of Sirens in place of the two with whom 
Homer was acquainted. The Phaeacian scenery 
was admirable, and the ball-play of the com- 
panions of Nausicaa could not have been prettier. 
Nausicaa, however, is compelled to make her 
pathetic last speech to Odysseus in the presence 
of the whole Court, which is unfortunate, and 
not consistent with her simple and maidenly 
character. Odysseus acted with much dignity ; 
but his disguise as a very old man was over-done, 
perhaps, and his action in shooting with the 
bow was not in accordance with the best style, 
at least of modern archery. The dress and 
elocution of Penelope left little to be desired, 
and the spinning song and chorus of spinning 
girls (most of them in the original afterwards 
hanged by Telemachus) were very well managed. 
It would be invidious to mention the names of 
the amateurs who particularly distinguished 
themselves ; and, indeed, there was such a high 
general level of grace in attitude and action that 
particular praise would be unfair. The beauty 
of colour in the dresses and the decoration of 
the palaces, with the successful management of 
the light, added much to the enjoyableness of a 
very pleasing and picturesque entertainment. 

A. Lana. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE “ EIKON 
BASILIKE.” 
III. 
12 Park Crescent, Oxford: May 24, 1883. 

It may be within the memory of many readers 
that, some three years ago, considerable stress 
was laid on the discovery (anticipated by Todd, 
Letter I. pp. 100 sqq.) that the prayer in the 
handwriting of Charles I. printed in the Calen- 
dar of State Papers for 1862 was almost 
identical with the second of the prayers 
commonly printed at the end of the Hikon (see 
eg., Antiquary, vol. i., pp. 211 sqq.). Some 
sanguine persons leaped to the conclusion that 
the authenticity of this prayer went far to 
establish the authenticity of the ZHikon itself. 
The prayer is certainly authentic ; unfortunately 
it is not original. The King — compiled it, 
with trifling alterations, from a book which, in 
the seventeenth century, was in every household, 
and which ran through more than fifty editions. 
In short, as the first prayer was a loan from 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, so the second 
prayer was a loan from Bishop Lewis Bayly’s 
Practice of Piety, where it appears as “‘A 
Prayer for the Morning.” This fact is pointed 
out in a note appended to a list of errata ina 
1648 edition in the possession of Mr. Madan, 
but appears to have been wholly overlooked 
from that day to this. 

It seems to me that a little attention might 
be directed with profit to the history of the 
times as set forth in the Hikon. It has been 
objected that the author was not writing history. 
True; but why then should he have written 
fiction ? I have no special knowledge of the 
history of the period, but I will venture to give 
a few specimens. In chap. ii. the account of 
Strafford’s trial, and of the Act of Attainder, 
is far from lucid and adequate, che two being 
hopelessly confused ; while ths ‘‘ posting of the 
names” of the Straffordians, which took place 
after the Bill had passed the Commons, almost 
seems to be spoken of as if it had been intended 
to intimidate the members of both Houses, 
instead of the Lords only. The writer goes on 
to speak of ‘‘that after-act, vacating the 
authority of the precedent for future imitation.” 
Could Charles have spoken, in 1642, of a pro- 
viso in the Act of Attainder as an “ after-act”’ P* 
Surely every detail connected with the con- 
demnation and death of the ablest and most 
faithful of his Ministers must have been branded 
on the King’s soul in letters of flame ! 

Of the details in chap. iii. of the attempt 
to seize the five members, I need only say that 
they are, and were, demonstrably false (see, 
e.g., Mr. Gardiner’s narrative). In chap. iv., 





* Compounds with ‘‘after’’ are very common in 
the Fikon and in Gauden’s works. Cf. Anti-Baal 
Berith, p. 187: ‘‘ No after-oath can vacate the just 
bond of a former.’? Symmons (p. 64) speaks of 
the proviso as an Ordinance. 





as compared with chap. xxvi., I find that 
common mark of forgery, a fulfilled prophecy. 
The writer is speaking of the ‘‘ business of the 
tumults ” * :— 


‘*T believe the just Avenger of all disorders will 
in time make those men and that city see their sin 
in the glass of their punishment. It is more than 
an even lay that they may one day see themselves 
punished by that way they offended.”’ 


It is, at all events, an ‘‘ even lay ” (“‘ even lay” 
is good) that this passage was written after the 
events of August 7, 1647, which are thus 
referred to in chap. xxvi. :— 


‘*Their next motion menaces and scares both the 
two Houses and the City, which soon after acting 
over again that former part or tumultuary 
motions (never questioned, punished, or repented), 
must now suffer for both, and see their former 
sin in the glass of the present terrors and dis- 
tractions.”’ 


Chap. v. is altogether misplaced, the Bills for 
the Triennial Parliament and for “ settling ” the 
Long Parliament. having both received the 
royal assent many months before the attempt to 
seize the five members, which is the subject of 
chap. iii. It is, therefore, scarcely worth 
pointing out that the King’s real view of the 
latter Act was quite different from that ex- 
pressed in the Hikon. He wrote to the Queen 
on November 21, 1646 (Clarendon Papers, ii., 
p- 296), that he had been ‘‘cozened” “con- 
cerning the perpetual Parliament;” and 
again, ‘‘the truth is, I was surprised with it 
instantly after I made that base, unworthy 
concession concerning Strafford, for which, and 
likewise for that great wrong and unjustice to 
the Church, of taking away the Bishops’ votes 
in Parliament, I have been most justly pun- 
ished.” Chap. viii. deals with the Fates of the 
Hothams, and brings into relief the extra- 
ordinary fact that there is no mention of 
Laud in the Fikon. As it has been suggested 
that no one but the King could have devoted a 
chapter to so trivial a subject, it may be worth 
while to mention that the fate of Brook, 
Hampden, and Hotham was a commonplace 
with Royalist writers (see e.g., Symmons, Vindi- 
cation, p. 122, and Howell’s Letter to the Earl 
of Pembroke, pp. 5, 6). The writer observes, 
“Sir John Hotham, not long after [i.e., the 
King’s repulse at Hull], pays his own and his 
eldest son’s heads as forfeitures of their dis- 
loyalty.” The not long after is curious, and 
could scarcely have come from the pen of a 
person writing almost contemporaneously, as 
Charles is supposed to have done. For the 
King’s repulse at Hull occurred April 23, 1642, 
and the Hothams were executed January 1 
and 2, 1645; so that an interval of nearly three 
years intervened. (Cf. in chap. xiv. ‘that 
former protestation which was so lately + taken” 
—i.e., considerably over two years before.) In 
chap. ix. the following extraordinary para- 
graph appears :— 

‘* How oft was the business of the Bishops enjoy- 
ing their ancient places and undoubted privileges 
in the House of Peers carried for them by far the 
major part of Lords. Yet after five repulses, 
contrary to all order and custom, it was by tumul- 
tuary instigations obtruded again, and by a few 
carried, when most of the peers were forced to 
absent themselves.’’ 


Bishop Hall (Hard Measure, p. 50) mentions 
two repulses. But where are the five? Of 
three of them history says not a word! The 
last paragraph, again, is wholly false; Mr. 
Gardiner (Fall of the Monarchy of* Charles 





* Gauden’s very similar view of them is given 
at p. 178 of Anti-Baal Berith: ‘‘There lay the 
original sin of our times, and the great occasion 
of our misery, out of this slough and mire of the 
tumults insuppressed.”’ 

+ For Gauden’s historical use of the word 
‘lately’? see Wordsworth, Letter II., p. 395. 
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I., vol. ii, p, 422, mote) tells us, on the 
authority of Heenvliet, that the third reading 
of the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was carried by 
thirty-six to twenty-three. Against another 
statement in the same chapter we can produce 
an unimpeachable witness. It runs :— 

“That I consented to the Bill of putting the 
Bishops out of the House of Peers was done with 
a firm persuasion of their contentedness to suffer a 
present diminution in their rights and honour for 
my sake and the commonweal’s.”’ 


Charles makes no such excuse for himself, either 
in the letter to the Queen above quoted or in 
the third prayer at the end of the Hiton:— 


“For was it through ignorance that I suffered 
innocent blood to be shed by a false pretended way 
of justice? or that I permitted a wrong way of 
Thy worship to be set up in Scotland, and injured 
the Bishops in England? Oh, no; but with shame 
and grief I confess that I therein followed the 
persuasions of worldly wisdom, forsaking the 
dictates of a right-informed conscience.”’ 


I will only ask whether, on historical grounds 
alone, it is easy to believe that the last 
chapter of the Hikon was written before the 
Newport Treaty, as it purports to have been. 
The anticipations of a formal trial and execu- 
tion are so precise as to suggest that these 
Meditations were not committed to paper till 
December 1648. I do not propose to dwell on 
the extraordinary confusion of the notes of 
time throughout the book—a confusion which 
conveys the strongest possible impression of 
forgery. One of the most glaring is in chap. 
xvi., “Upon the Ordinance against the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book,” where the King, writing 
ostensibly before Naseby, remarks: ‘‘ Which 
freedom with much regret they now allow to 
me and my chaplains, when they may have 
leave to serve me.” This seems to me precisely 
the kind of trap into which a forger would 
naturally fall. But let us take a more im- 
portant instance, and test the explanation of it 
put forward by the supporters of the royal 
authorsbip. allam points out that, in chap. 
x., the date of which is apparently intended to 
be 1642, the King is represented as offering to 
give up the militia during his whole life, which 
he never did till November 1647. Dr. Words- 
worth’s solution is :— 


“Now what would there be extraordinary, in the 
King writing the sentence in question, when he 
Jirst composed it, according to the period jirst 
specified above, the conclusion of peace; and that 
afterwards, successively, as the occasions arose, he 
should have altered the term in his manuscript, to 
seven years, to ten years, and last of all, as we now 
find it stand, to the period of his whole life ?’’ 

A glance at the context will show that the 
explanation is untenable. All that relates to 
the militia here is clearly written on the 
hypothesis that the alienation was to be for 
life. The King’s objection is to injurin 
monarchy in the persons of his successors: ‘* 
will never consent to put out the sun of 
sovereignty to all posterity and succeeding 
Kings.” “I may add that, while there are 
unmistakeable anachronisms in the Hikon, I 
am informed by the highest living authority 
on the life and reign of Charles I. that he has 
not found any single fact or incident referred to 
with which the King alone could have been 
acquainted. It has been sought to bring into 
this category the remark in chap. ii. @ propos 
of the King’s abandonment of Strafford to his 
fate : “He only hath been less vexed by them 
who counselled me not to consent against the 
vote of*my own conscience.’ But Juxon’s 
comparative immunity from molestation was 
notorious Bee, eg, Howell, Familiar Letters, 
1, 54); an . Nicholas Bernard (Life and 
Death of Usher, p. 95) gives an exact history of 
the 46 ¢ of Sunday, May 10, which, he 
says, “I yey from his [Usher's] 
own mouth, and have it now under his own 





hand.” In this it is expressly stated that, 
at the evening Council, while others urged the 
King to yield, “the Bishop of London spake 
nothing at all.” Now, Usher was well known 
to Gauden, and Gauden addressed to Bernard 
the three letters preserved among the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian. Itis obvious, therefore, 
how the circumstances referred to may well 
have been, and undoubtedly were, familiar to 
Gauden. 

Dr. Wordsworth has proved, I think, con- 
clusively (Letter II., pp. 368 sgy.), that 
Cromwell's Bloody Slaughter House (by a 
Person of Honour) was written as well as 
ene in 1660, though Gauden solemnly 

eclares it to have been composed immediately 
after the King’s execution. It is in many ways 
noteworthy. The Preface, manifestly by Gau- 
den, gives a false history of the book, and 
dwells on Dugard’s sufferings incurred for 
printing the Eikon, Bates’ Elenchus, Salmasius’ 
Defensio Regia, &e. Is it possible that Dugard 
gave his sanction to the falsehood ? I think so, 
for I am pretty certain that the book came 
from his press. At all events, on turning to 
the end of the Bodleian copy I find the Greek 
epigram commonly printed with the prayers 
bound up with the Hikon (Mdprus imtp Oclwv, 
&c.), signed by William Dugard and “ Eng- 
lished by Edw. Hooker ;” a Latin epigram on 
Lord Mayor Foot, with English translation, 
initialled W. D.; and Greek epigrams on 
Oromwell’s mother (similarly initialled), and on 
the death of Cromwell himself, which we know 
on other authority to have come from Dugard’s 
pen. (Curiously enough, among various books 
advertised as on sale by the publisher, is A 
Comment on Ruth, &c., by Thomas Fuller.) Now 
all this looks as if Dugard were aiding and 
abetting Gauden in a literary and historical 
fraud ; and its full significance will be seen when 
it is remembered that Dugard printed the best 
editions of the Hikon ; that Edward Hooker was 
his corrector of the press (Wagstaffe’s Vindica- 
tion, p. 107) ; and that Latin and English verses 
by Dugard were prefixed to his editions of the 
Eikon, and a Greek epigram by him inserted 
among the papers printed at the close. 

I am inclined to think that a thorough 
examination of the historical allusions in the 
Eikon will alone suffice to raise doubts in the 
mind of the impartial student as to the royal 
authorship. Dr. Wordsworth has shown abun- 
dantly that Gauden’s accuracy in historical 
matters is, like that of the Zikon, open to grave 
question. One little coincidence may be just 
worth mentioning. At p. 181 of Anti-Baal 
Berith, Gauden refers to the monks of Canter- 
bury as lashing Henry the Yhird after the 
death of Becket. Conversely, I find in at least 
three editions of the Hikon Henry the Second 
printed for Henry the Third in chap. xiv. One 
is Porrée’s French translation, ed. 2; the second 
the 24mo edition in the Bodleian Library ; the 
third is my own copy of the so-called ‘fifth 
edition,” which has likewise on the title-page 
the hitherto unnoticed misprint argere for agere. 
I must reserve a few bibliographical observa- 
tions for a fourth and concluding letter. But 
perhaps I may bo permitted to throw together 
afew cursory observations here which might 
have better found a place elsewhere. Milton 
remarks on the “ verbosity” of parts of the 
Eikon, a fault which probably his bitterest foes 
never alleged against Charles, whereas Gauden 
repeatedly laments his own “ prolixity.” It is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the clerical 
character of much of the writing of the ikon. 
The remarks, ‘‘ Did I see anything more of 
Christ as to meekness, &c., in those that pretend 
to other modes of government; ” ‘‘ my subjects 
. » » who possibly may be erroneous, but not 
heretical in point of loyalty ;” “Thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts, and integrity in the 
outward expressions,” and scores of others, 





savour of the pulpit-orator far rather than of 
the prince. The ikon is full of rhetoric, to 
which the King very rarely condescends, while 
Gauden was nothing if not rhetorical. I can 
fancy Gauden comparing Charles to our Saviour 
weeping over Jerusalem, and making him 
speak, as if he were a second Moses on Sinai, of 
the shining of his face; I cannot think that 
such similes would have commended themselves 
to the pure taste, the temper chastened by 
suffering, and the devout spirit of the King. 
Nor can I attribute to him the frigid and 
hideous conceit on the decapitation of the 
Hothams, or the trivial simile supposed to be 
written at Holdenby : ‘‘ I see vengeance pursues 
and overtakes (as the mice and rats are said to 
have done a bishop in Germany) them that 
thought to have escaped,” &c. This is repeated 
at p. 5 of Duppa’s sermon, Angels Rejoicing 
(printed for Royston, 1648): ‘‘Like the rats 
that followed the German bishop, thy sad 
thoughts will after thee.” And I think it is 
worthy of remark'that, where Dr. Wordsworth 
discovers a parallel in expression or thought to 
the ikon, it is, in the great majority of cases, 
derived from the works ofa divine. Archbishop 
Herring, we know, held that the Zikon was by 
“one of us.” Surely this was putting the 
argument from style in a nutshell. 
CHarLes E. Dose. 








THE PIA OF DANTE’S “‘ PURGATORIO.” 
Wood End, Weybridge: May 31, 1883. 

I have just seen Mr. William Mercer’s letter 
on this subject in the AcADEMy of May 19, 
and I should like to suggest to your readers 
that discoveries entirely disproving accepted 
historical explanations of passages in Dante 
should be received with some caution. Upon 
certain points, and especially where no names 
are given (as in the case of the ‘‘ gran rifiuto ”), 
we can only conjecture, and modern conjecture 
may be as good as ancient. But where the 
allusion is one of which the meaning must have 
been instantly apparent to every contemporary, 
it is not so easy to set aside their interpreta- 
tion. Take, for instance, Benvenuto of Imola, 
who came to years of discretion within half-a- 
century of the time usually assigned to Pia’s 
death, and who must have talked to men who 
had read the “ Divine Comedy” as it came out. 
This is what he says :— 


‘‘Tsta fuit una domina Senensis sic nominata de 
stirpe Tholomeorum, quae fuit uxor cuiusdam 
nobilis militis qui erat potens in maritima Senarum 
vocatus dominus Nellus: et accidit semel dum 
cenassent et ista domina staret ad fenestram 
palatii quidam domicellus de mandato Nelli cepit 
istam dominam per pedes et precipitavit eam per 
fenestram propter certam suspictionem : qua con- 
tinuo mortua et ex cuius morte crudeli natum est 
magnum odium inter dominum Nellum et Tholo- 
meos consortes istius domine.”’ 


Now it is hardly credible that if the only Pia 
dei Tolomei had died some years after Dante's 
death—that is, in all probability in Benvenuto’s 
own lifetime—he should have supposed the 
passage to have referred to her. . 
Until, however, we see more of the Italian 
Professor's discovery we had better not dog- 
matise ; but it can do no harm to bear in mind 
that the mare builds her nest not less freely in 
Italy than in other countries. 
A. J. BUTLER. 








GABRIELE ROSSETTI’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CHARLES LYELL. 
Taylor Institution, Oxford: June 2, 1883, 
An interesting series of 128 Italian letters 
of Gabriele Rossetti has just been acquired by 
the Rey. Dr. E. Moore on behalf of the Curators 
for the Library of the Taylor Institution. 
Although these letters represent only an accu- 
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rate copy made from the originals by Sig. V. de 
Tivoli, yet, considering that they have never 
been published, and that the originals may not 
be accessible, the acquisition of these copies for 
the university will be welcome to students of 
Italian literature, and especially to students of 
Dante. For their principal subject—as might 
be anticipated from the published writings 
both of Gabriele Rossetti and Charles Lyell, to 
whom they are all addressed—is the study of 
Dante’s life and works. They were dated from 
London, and cover the period from 1827 to 
1849, five years before the writer’s death. 
H. Kress. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 11, 7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘“ Kant’s 
= of Pure Reason” (concluded), by Dr. Burns- 
ibson. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: Anniversary Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: *“*A Journey from 
Mossamedes to the River Cunené, South-west 
Africa,’”’ by the Earl of Mayo. z 

TUESDAY, June 12, 8 p.m. Anthropological: ‘Old 
Scandinavian Civilisation among the Modern Esqui- 
maux,” by Dr. E. B. Tylor; “Some Australian 
Beliefs,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Planting Enter- 
prises in the West Indies,” by Mr. D. Morris. 

WEDNESDAY, June 13, 8 p.m. Microscopical: “The 
Spicules of Cucumaria calcigena, C. hyndmanni, and 
Two Allied Forms,”’ Prot. F. Jeffrey Bell; ‘‘ Some 
New Cladocerae ot the English Lakes,” by Mr. Conrad 
Beek; “‘ The Cutting Sections of Diatoms,’’ by Herr 
J. Flogel. M 

TuursDAY, June 14,5p.m. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 

8pm. Mathematical: ‘The Mutual Potential 
of Two Lines in Space,” by Prof. H. Lamb; ‘ In- 
verse Co-ordinate Curves,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: ‘Illuminated Pedigree 
ot Selyard,”’ by r. G. W._G. Leveson-Gower ; 
“Prehistoric Monuments of Wilts, Somerset, and 
South Wales,” by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 

Fripay, June 15, 8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ Neo-Latin 
Names of Reptiles,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 








SCIENCE, © 


Physical Metempiric. By the late Alfred 

Barratt. (Williams & Norgate.) 
EveERYONE interested in philosophy must 
have rejoiced at the announcement that a 
work from Mr. Barratt’s pen existed in a 
state of sufficient forwardness to warrant its 
publication. His early and unexpected 
death had been felt as a serious blow to 
philosophy; and all who were aware of the 
rare power and acumen displayed in his 
earlier work—Physical Ethics—would have 
been doubly grieved if that first and import- 
tant step towards the construction of a 
philosophical system had been fated also to 
be the last. Fortunately, it is not so, and 
the present volume is the proof. Whether 
we have in it a satisfactory positive result, 
or whether it is but a thorough exploration 
of paths which before exploration seemed 
promising, in either case we have a definite 
and very valuable development from the 
earlier work. 

Mrs. Barratt, as editor, has prefixed a brief 
but deeply interesting Memoir of her husband, 
who belonged, it appears, to a Cheshire 
family, was born in 1844, and educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. The Memoir is in every 
respect a model; while the fact that the MS. 
has been examined and arranged for the press 
by Mr. Carveth Read, aided on occasion by 
Prof. Croom Robertson, is an ample guarantee 
that it is presented in the best and completest 
form which the unfinished state in which it 
was left by its lamented author would permit. 
An Appendix contains a reprint of three 
valuable articles contributed to Mind in the 
years 1877 and 1878—‘ The ‘ Suppression’ of 
Egoism,” “ Ethics and Politics,” aad “ Ethics 
and Psychogony.” These three papers, which 





should be read together as parts of a whole, 
are thoroughly excellent. 

Physical Metempiric is substantially the 
first part of a projected work, the second part 
of which was to have contained an historical 
survey of philosophy in connexion with the 
theory of the first part. Perhaps the best 
idea of its drift will be conveyed by saying at 
the outset that it is an Evolution theory, 
applying, however, the conception of Evolution 
to the Universe as a philosophical theory, and 
not merely to the verifiable part of the 
Universe as a scientific one. Mr. Barratt 
transcends the boundary which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would describe as that between the 
knowable and the unknowable, and carries 
over his theory of evolution into the latter. 
In point of range, therefore, his doctrine is 
equally extensive with Hegel’s. But it does 
not, like Hegel’s, exhaust that range; for the 
evolution, being one of things as distinguished 
from one of thought itself, must by its very 
conception have total indeterminateness as its 
anterior limit, and total indeterminateness 
cannot possibly afford a basis of knowledge. 
Mr. Spencer’s influence seems to have been 
the dominant one with Mr. Barratt, notwith- 
standing the above divergence. 

A general idea of the author’s position is 
gained from the classification of the sciences 
with which he begins his first chapter. “ All 
possible objects of speculation,” he says, “lie 
either wholly within, or wholly or in part 
outside, experience. The former region, Hm- 
piric, has two divisions, Physic and Meta- 
physic.” Philosophy is one subdivision of 
Metaphysic, and treats of the nature and 
relation of the parts of experience. Metempiric 
“includes all speculations which transcend 
Experience, and lie in the region of the 
Unknowable.” His theory is therefore one 
of metempirical evolution. 

In the next place, Metempiric is what we 
may call a Mind-stuff theory, or, as Mr. 
Barratt calls it, a ‘‘doctrine of the Uni- 
versality of Consciousness” (p. 31). He was 
the first, he says, in England in recent times 
to give a clear statement of this doctrine, in 
his Physical Ethics, published in 1869, the 
best-known exposition of it having been given 
shortly afterwards by Prof. Clifford, who 
popularised the term Mind-stuff. The two 
doctrines being essentially the same, the 
priority is no doubt Mr. Barratt’s. But how, 
it may be asked, can Metempiric be a physical 
theory? Is it not, on his own showing, 
sharply separated from physics, which is a 
subdivision of Empiric? The answer will 
take us to the very heart of his system. 

He begins with Metaphysic. ‘This he looks 
upon as an account of the whole universe as 
it is for the individual mind; but it cannot 
transcend the individual mind. It is neces- 
sarily Solipsism. An individual can never 
verify, and therefore is never justified in 
inferring, the real existence of other minds 
(pp. 19 sgqg.). Metempiric begins when we 
assume it; and this, though an assumption, 
and though Mr. Barratt insists on its being 
nothing else, is ‘‘ the primary and only certain 
Metempirical datum” (p. 18). The whole 
book may be looked at as an attempt to 
justify this assumption by applying it to 
explain facts as known to the individual. 

Now comes the answer to our question about 





physics. Not Metempiric only, but Meta- 
physic, is physical. The Subject’s own mind 
is matter as well as mind; and when mind is 
carried over into Metempiric as its funda- 
mental assumption, its materiality is carried 
over with it. The materiality of the Sub- 
ject’s own mind or consciousness was proved 
in Physical Ethics. The materiality of other 
minds or consciousnesses is the hypothesis of 
Physical Metempiric, and one which explains 
the possibility of the phenomena exhibited 
by the Subject’s consciousness, The precise 
nature of the relations between mind and 
matter, conscious monad and material atom 
or centre of force, organisms of monads and 
phenomenal knowledge—these, with their con- 
sequences, are the questions that fill the work. 

First, we have the question of method 
(chap. ii.). One main source of the difficulties 
in former philosophies was “ not seeing how 
to guide Metaphysical and Metempirical 
theories by Physical evidence” (p. 4). The 
true method “consists simply in taking the 
physical phenomenon as the symbol of the con- 
comitant conscious state” (p. 7), symbols 
which are to be “eliminated entirely from 
the final conclusion” (p. 8). The material 
objective phenomena are the symbol of the 
inner noumenal consciousness, which is the 
reality; and this reality is absolute, in the 
sense of not being objective, or dependent on 
an intelligi or percipt for its existence 
(pp. 9, 10). 

We are thus carried into the question of 
noumenal and phenomenal existence. In the 
chapter on ‘“ Noumena and Phenomena” this 
is called “ the great problem of Metempiric ” 
(p. 84). We have seen that Noumena are 
the pre-objective reality underlying Phe- 
nomena, Yet, as we are also told that every 
phenomenon is also noumenon, and every 
noumenon phenomenon, and that the distinc- 
tion, by being thus completely generalised, 
loses its importance (p. 87), it is difficult to 
see precisely how the author’s thought is 
harmonised ; and here perhaps it is that the 
loss of his revising hand is most acutely felt. 

The introduction of this pair of opposites 

distinguishes this work from Physical Ethics. 
In fact, it mediates something like what Mr. 
G. H. Lewes called, in his own case, a change 
of front. Efficient causation is a noumenal 
relation, which, when phenomenalised, be- 
comes physical causation (pp. 80, 230). 
Phenomena being thus the symbols of nou- 
mena, reality is on the side of the noumena. 
The stuff of mind-stuff is symbolic, the mind 
is real. But this relation of the two sides of 
‘‘universal consciousness”’ was very differently 
conceived in Physical Ethics. There the 
dependence of feelings on matter was the 
thing insisted on; here the reverse. Indeed, 
in one passage Mr. Barratt goes so far as to 
say, speaking of the connexion between 4 
conscious perception or sensation, as of fire 
or warmth, and the concomitant nerve motioa, 
after maintaining that they are strictly suc- 
cessive, not simultaneous, 
“But in one important respect we must differ 
from the vulgar (and, in this respbct, Mr. 
Spencer agrees with them, Psychology, i. 20) 
for, whereas they look upon the tremor as the 
cause and the feeling as the effect, the facts 
seem to point to an exactly converse relation, 
the tremor being the effect and the feeling the 
cause ” (p. 208). 
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It is in the chapters on “The Atomic 
‘Theory,’’ “ Monads,” and “ Time and Space ” 
that the mode of relation between mind and 
matter is first definitely disclosed. The 
principle of atomism is taken as established, 
meaning by this “that material bodies are 
composed of certain ultimate or provisionally 
ultimate particles, which, if not otherwise 
definable, are known and may be described 
as centres of Force or of Motion” (p. 52). 
We must take such atoms or centres of force 
to be also centres of consciousness ; and in 
that character they are called Monads. As 
monad, each of them is a noumenal centre ; as 
atom, it is a phenomenal centre. The states 
of its consciousness a8 monad correspond with 
the forces impressed on it as atom. These 
forces are impressed by other monads acting 
as atoms onit as atom. As active, the states 
of consciousness are rudimentary will; as 
passive, they are rudimentary sensation. 
But will and sensation are not perceived as 
such, except by monads which form part of 
organisms. The universe is composed of an 
infinite number of monads mutually affecting 
each other according to fixed laws (pp. 
52-55). 

Turning to the conscious side of the 

monads, as the foregoing is the material side, 
we read as follows :— 
*“*A monad is a series of conscious states ; its 
essence or ‘form’ is time and time only. 
Beyond this even time disappears. If we can 
make the hypothesis of a noumenal universe 
undifferentiated into monads, such a universe 
would not be held together either in sequence 
or co-existence, it would exist neither in time 
nor in space ; and this seems corfirmed by the 
observation already made, that the actual laws 
of motion are expressions of the fact that force 
is independent of time and space” (p. 81). 


. Again, at p. 82 :— 


“Thus, if we take the noumenal universe in its 
earliest conceivable or rather thinkable stage, 
before the evolution of monads, then if we 
consider that till feelings were held together 
there could be no change, no relation of any 
kind even absolutely existing, we must admit 
that there was no time ; and we must arrive at 
the conclusion that the noumenal universe is 
not in time and space, but that time and space 
have been evolved from it. Time is the form in 
which the noumenai substance or consciousness 
is ‘schematized’ into experience by being 
focussed in monads. Space is the form in which 
the sequent experience of monads is by reversal 
‘schematized’ back into objective co-existence : 
just as objective unity or likeness is reached by 
the reversal of difference or unlikeness: Chaos 
omes the many or the different and by 
— or reversal of difference becomes the 
Mr. Barratt has thus two gaps to bridge, 
two identifications to make; one between 
atom and monad, the other between monad 
and states of consciousness. For we need 
not ask him to go -back into the wholly un- 
differentiated stage, beyond time as well as 
space. Searching for proofs of these two 
identifications in the later chapters of the 
work will be labour richly rewarded, though 
whether by finding them is more than I will 
undertake to affirm. The conception of pre- 
Peg force (p. 56, &c.) would seem to be 
18 chief ground for the former identification ; 
that of the “conscious are” (pp. 157, 160, 
161, &c.) of the latter. 





It is impossible, within present limits, to 
give anything like a picture of the working 
out of the theory, the most fundamental 
points of which I have tried to select for 
mention. Not that there is any working out, 
in the sense of applying definite ideas to 
solve definite problems. The applicability of 
the ideas, rather than their application, is the 
question from first to last. Mind acting by 
laws of matter is a difficult conception to 
realise, particularly when the action goes on 
out of space. I pass, then, to the practical 
scope and bearing of the system. But here 
let the author speak for himself. I quote 
from the chapter on ‘“Monadism and 
Monism”’ (p. 119) :— 

“Tf we choose to accept as our guide not only 
well-ascertained physical facts, but those 
anticipations of knowledge which are called 
Religion, what is our final picture of the 
universe? An original mass of continuous 
impersonal consciousness or mind-stuff, be- 
coming broken up into centres, or monads, 
mutually affecting one another according to 
fixed laws; then a process of organisation pro- 
ducing in these monads, or in higher monads 
organised from them, certain powers of memory 
and association, through which is gradually 
evolved the objective world of phenomena, or 
matter; which objective world, becoming more 
and more a perfect likeness or symbol of the 
actual noumenal reality, is eventually a com- 
plete knowledge of the universe by and in each 
of its constituent minds ; more than this, each 
monad learns to associate its own consciousness 
with the phenomena of all other monads, so 
that, each recognising itself in all the rest, the 
whole is recognised by each of its parts, and 
each of its parts by all the rest. Then, further, 
if the separate monad consciousnesses be 
organised into a central universal monad, the 
whole universe shall become completely self- 
conscious, a mind omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, absolute, eternal, infinite: the 
universe will become God. Nay, even now, if 
we adopt a true Idealism which places existence 
in an ideal knowledge, the universe is the 
thought of God, and only as such thought has 
it objective existence: and human minds also 
are thoughts of God, they are the mind of God 
in each man striving to realise the perfect and 
absolute existence.” 

There is a flavour of “the old wine” about 
that, the old wine of Faith, though poured 
into the new bottles of the Evolution theory. 
The old wine is seeking new bottles. This 
is a note of the age. 

In trying to form a judgment of the system 
on its merits, we are at once struck by the 
author’s laudable anxiety to indicate where 
he is making assumptions and where he is 
stating facts. For instance, the avowal that 
the primary datum of his Metempiric is a 
pure assumption. But there is another more 
fundamental assumption, which he treats, 
unawares, as unquestioned fact. He tacitly 
assumes experience to be an individual agency, 
without adverting to the fact, with which he 
seemed familiar in Physical Ethics, that the 
content of an individual’s experience is, as 
content, absolutely unlimited in range (p. 7). 
Next, instead of endeavouring to harmonise 
both views by analysis of experience, he 
argues the limitation of the content from the 
individuality of the agency, and then assumes 
from beyond the content some noumenal 
agency to justify the individual’s belief that 
he is not the universe ; without which Metem- 
pirical assumption we should be involved, he 





thinks, in the paradox of Solipsism (p. 17). 
But this Metempirical assumption is plainly 
self-contradictory. In making it, the indi- 
vidual consciousness does and does not trans- 
cend itself. This book must be a great 
triumph for Mr. Spencer, since it amounts 
to a retractation of the criticism directed 
against his theory of the Absolute in Ap- 
pendix i. to Physical Ethics. 

That consciousness is known as agency at 
all cannot be taken as plain matter of fact, 
as it is by Mr. Barratt (p. 230), but requires 
showing by analysis. The impression and 
expression, or action and reaction, of “the 
conscious arc” (pp. 157, 160, 161) are no 
analysis of consciousness alone, which is a 
time-series (whereas they require space also), 
but of consciousness assumed to be identical 
with mind, and so combining the attributes 
of both, which is a very different thing. Mr. 
Barratt first identifies consciousness with its 
supposed agent, mind, and then very naturally 
finds that it is agency. 

But the consequences of assuming a priort 
the individual agency of consciousness are 
not confined to monadologies reached, like 
Mr. Barratt’s, by a supposed excursion into 
the Unknowable. The indestructibility of 
one highly organised individual monad is for 
him beyond question ; he is chiefly anxious 
to give other monads the benefit of the 
belief. Usually the chief anxiety is for the 
individual, so as to save free will or moral 
responsibility ; sometimes perhaps it is 
atheistic, so as, by the aseity of monads, to 
dispense with ‘the necessity of God. But, 
whichever it be, the individual agency of the 
soul can never be established by simple 
assumption. Those who, in their deep con- 
viction of its truth, begin by assuming it, 
defeat their own cherished object, and pay 
the appointed penalty of a false method, by 
landing themselves in paradox and their 
readers in scepticism. : 

But, though for these reasons the system is, 
in my opinion, faulty, the high value of the 
work as a specimen of philosophic thought is 
not thereby destroyed. In philosophy we 
are all far too much exposed to the danger of 
making unperceived assumptions, not to 
welcome every thoroughgoing and consistent 
attempt at system-making, whereby the 
hidden affinities of our own conceptions are 
laid bare, and the several contributories to 
our own conclusions discriminated. In this 
respect the work before us is greatly to be 
commended. It is a paradise of paradox, 
laid out in the English taste by a powerful 
intellect sibi permissus—that is to say, un- 
hampered by the exigencies of the analytical 
method. It marshals a host of consequences 
flowing from the assumption that conscious- 
ness is immediately known as agency. Its 
value is the value inherent in the systematic 
and conscientious labour of a logical mind, 
employed upon the highest and largest 
problems of thought. 

Suapwortu H. Hopeson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tuer subscribers to the Rolleston Memorial 
Fund have handed over to the University of 
Oxford a sum of £1,200 for the foundation of a 
prize, to he awarded every two years for 
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i inal research in any subject comprised 
pier e following heads—animal and vege- 

ble morphology, physiology and pathology, 
and anthropology. 

THE subject of the Rede Lecture, to be 
delivered by Prof. Huxley at Cambridge on 
June 12, is ‘‘ The Origin of the Existing Forms 
of Animal Life—Oonstruction or Evolution.” 

Mr. JaAMEs DEWAR has been re-appointed 
Fullerian Professor of OUhemistry at the Royal 
Tastitution. 

THE following is the list of the twenty-four 
foreign associates recently elected by the United 
States National Academy of Sciences :—Astro- 
nomers—Prof. Otto von Struve, of the Imperial 
Observa at Pulkowa, Russia; Prof. J. O. 
Adams, of Oambridge; Prof. A. Auwers, 
Director of the Observatory at Berlin; and 
Prof. Theo. von Oppolzer, Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Vienna. Mathematicians—Prof. 
Arthur Cayley, of Oambridge; Prof. J. J. Syl- 
vester, of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more; and Prof. E. Bertrand, of Paris. Phy- 
sicists—Prof. R. Clausius, of Bonn; Baron H. 
von Helmholtz, of Berlin; Prof. Robert Kirch- 
hoff, of Berlin; Prof. G. G. Stokes, of Cam- 
bridge; and Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow. 
Chemists—Prof. J. B. Dumas, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris; and Profs. M. 
Berthelot, Boussingault, Chevreul, and Wiirtz, 
all of Paris. Geologist—Freiherr von Richt- 
hofen, of Bonn. Botanists—Sir J. D. Hooker, 
Director of the Botanical Gardens at Kew; 
Prof. A. de Candolle, of Geneva. Biologists— 
L. Pasteur, of Paris; Prof. T. H. Huxley, of 
London; Prof. R. von Virchow, of Berlin ; 
Prof. A. von Kolliker, of Wiirzburg. 

In the last number of Nature Egyptologists 
will find, printed at length and with illustra- 
tions, a paper by Dr. G. Schweinfurth upon 
the flowers, &c., included in the famous “find ” 
at Dayr-el-Baharee. Specimens of the flowers 
may now be seen at Kew. 


THE geological division of the Encyklopiidie 
der Wissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt), which 
was referred to in the ACADEMY some months 
ago, continues to make satisfactory progress. 
Among the more important articles in recent 
numbers we may notice Dr. Rolle’s essay on 
Fishes, in which he gives an excellent review of 
the present state of our knowledge of fossil Ich- 
thyology. Dr. von Lasaulx, of Bonn, deals in a 
masterly way with such subjects as ‘‘ Der Erd- 

all,” “Die Erdbeben,” ‘‘ Die Giinge,” and “ Die 

birge.” On the subject of earthquakes Prof. 
von Lasaulx speaks as a very high authority, 
and his elaborate article is really a valuable 
contribution to Seismology. The chemical 
and mineralogical articles by Prof. Kenngott, 
one of the editors of the cyclopaedia, are 
thoughtfully written essays well worthy of care- 
ful study. 








ARABIC JOTTINGS. 


Dr. Evrine, librarian to the University of 
Strassburg, has received a commission from the 
German Government to visit Central Arabia, 
and spend two years there in the search for 
early Arabic inscriptions. 


Pror. R. Dozy, of Leyden, equally eminent 
as an Arabic scholar and as an historian of 
mediaeval Spain, died at Leyden on April 29. 
An obituary notice of him by his pupil and 
friend, Prof. J.de Goeje, will be found in the 
Revue critique of May 28. 


Pror, AHLWARDT, of Griefswald, while cata- 
loguing the Arabic MSS. in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, found one hitherto inedited of the 
seventh century A.H., which he is disposed to 
consider as a missing work of Elbeladori, a 
predecessor of Ettaberi. It is a chronicle, un- 
iortunately incomplete, of the reign of Abdel- 





malik, describing his wars against the rebels 
65-86 a.H. This MS. Prof. Ahlwardt proposes 
to publish in the original Arabic, with a Preface, 
forming a volume of nearly five hundred pages. 
The subscription price is 15 frs. 


A VALUABLE work for those interested in 
the study of Arabic is now in course of pub- 
lication at Granada. It is entitled Crestomatia 
Arabigo-Espafiola, and is written by the Rev. 
José Lerchundi, of Tangiers, and Don Francisco 
J. Simonet, Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Granada. The object of this work 
is to facilitate the study of Arabic, with especial 
reference to Spanish and African authors, 
demonstrating the great importance which these 
records possess as illustrating the history 
of the country during the Middle Ages. We 
may mention a few of the subjects treated in 
the work. Religious records—‘‘ The Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ according to Saint 
John,” taken from a Muzarabe codex in the 
National Library of Madrid; a description of 
Arab Spain, its products, industries, weapons, 
musical instruments, tributes and taxes, war- 
like character of the inhabitants, whether 
Arabs or Spaniards; descriptions of celebrated 
Arab buildings at Cordova, the Alcazar, and 
the Aljama at Seville, Elvira, and Granada ; 
interesting records and legends of marvellous 
events ; the conquests of Malaga and Granada ; 
biographies of many hitherto unknown authors, 
princes, and illustrious persons; poems by 
Spanish-Arab poets, concluding with fragments 
of a poem on agriculture written in the four- 
teenth century by Ibn Loyon, of Almeria. A 
fall vocabulary is appended, compiled from the 
best sources. The whole work will, when con- 
cluded, fourm an octavo volume of more than 
six hundred pages. 


Don FRANcisco OoDERA, Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Madrid, solicits subscrip- 
tions for a new ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispaiia,” 
to publish all the inedited Arabic MSS. in 
Spain which treat of the biography, history, 
and geography of the country. A beginning 
has been made in vol. i. (408 pages of Arabic 
text) of the Assilah de Aben Pascual (a.H. 
494-578), a bio- and biblio-graphical dictionary 
of learned men in Spain. The subscription 
price (to be raised hereafter) is seven pesetas, 
or francs, per cuaderno of 136 pages, or twenty- 
one francs per volume of three cuadernos. Two 
volumes will appear annually. Subscriptions 
are received by Don Mariano Murillo, Calle de 
Alcalé 7, or by Don Fernando Holm, Jacome- 
trezo 59, Madrid. 


SENoR GuILLEN RosLzs has just published, 
under the title of Malaga Musalmana, a large 
volume, with many original documents and 
illustrations, treating of the condition of Malaga 
in the various arts of life during the Middle 
Ages. The same author is now engaged upon 
a general History of Arab civilisation in Spain. 


M. Amarr has printed, in the memoirs’ of the 
Academia dei Lincei, a fragment of an Arabic 
MS. of the fourteenth century entitled Mesalik 
el Absar. It purports to describe the condition 
of contemporary Europe, on the relation of a 
certain Domenichino Doria, of Genoa. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or AntTiqvartes or Scottanp.—(Monday, 
May 14.) 

Pror. Duns in the Chair.—The first paper was a 
notice of a representation of St. George at Ford- 
ington, in Dorset, and of a similar representation, 
ese also of St. George, at Linton, in Rox- 

urghshire, by Sir Molyneux Nepean. After 
referring to the history of St. George and what 
was said of him prior to his becoming the patron 
saint of England, and describing the church of 
Fordington, which was dedicated to St. George 
and endowed with the church of St, George at 
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Dorchester by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, in 
1091, Sir Molyneux exhibited two skefohes of the 
group of figures carved on the tympanum of the 
doorway. The first of these was from a drawing 
made about a hundred years ago, and the second 
from a photograph representing the sculptures as 
they appear now. The group represents an armed 
figure or knight on horseback, riding down and 
destroying the heathen. A nimbus surrounds the 
head of the rider, and a cross appears on the 
banderole of his lance. The fi s of the con- 
queer heathen are in conical helmets with nasals. 

e style and treatment of the sculpture are 
curious archaic, and there could be no doubt that 
it represented St. George, and was intended to 
symbolise the triumph of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism. On the tympanum of the doorway of the 
church at Linton, in Roxburghshire, there is a 
very similar sculpture ; the knight in this instance, 
however, is represented as slaying a monster. 
A sketch of this up was also exhibited; 
and, for comparison with some of the representa- 
tions on the sculptured stones of Scotland, Sir 
Molyneux showed a drawing of an angel from the 
church of Hinton Parva, in Dorset—a very rude 
and early example of Saxon art. 














AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstituTE.—(Tuesday, May 22. 


Hype Cuiarke, Esqa., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. E. P. Rathbone exhibited and described a 
collection of ethnological objects from Bolivia.— 
Major H. W. Feilden read a paper on “Stone 
Implements from South Africa.’’ The specimens 
exhibited form part of a collection made by the 
author in Natal, the Transvaal, and Zululand 
during the years 1881 and 1882. Out of the large 
number of worked stones and implements that 
have passed through the author’s hands, he had 
seen scarcely any with water-worn edges. It 
would appear, therefore, that these implements, 
chiefly made of poe er gag | soft materials, must 
have been used and lost in the immediate vicinity 
of the places where they were found ; and the large 
numbers found in certain spots seem to indicate 
settlements or stations at such spots; moreover, 
the most prolific spots are generally just those 
which would be most advantageous for procuring 
game. On the summit range of the Drakensberg, 
and in its rocky kloofs, where game must always 
have been scarce, stone implements are rare, if 
not altogether absent ; while on the lower levels of 
the Newcastle district, which, even in the memory 
of middle-aged colonists, swarmed with countless 
herds of antelope, we find abundant traces of the 
Stone period. The conclusion at which the author 
arrived was that the users of the stone implements 
found in the more recent of the superficial 
alluviums were not separated from the present day 
by any great lapse of time. On several occasions 
crystals of quartz were found in company with 
stone implements in the alluvium, and the author 
believed that the Stone-age people had carried 
these crystals either as charms or ornaments. 
Possibly the Stone age existed for a lengthened 
term in South Africa, and may resolve itself into 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods; but at present 
we have hardly sufficient data at command to 
enable us to arrive at definite conclusions.—The 
Rev. C. T. Price read a paper by the Rey. James 
Sibree on “ Relics of Sign and Gesture Language 
among the Malagasy.’’ 


Socrery or Antrquarres.—( Thursday, May 31.) 
C.S. Percevat, Ese., Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
The Report of Mr. Ferguson, local secretary for 
Cumberland, was read, giving an account of 
Roman altars found in Carlisle dedicated to the 
Matres Parcae and the Deae Matres, and of a gold 
coin of Vespasian found in the Market Place. Mr. 
Ferguson exhibited a cylindrical chalice case of 
cuir bouilli, from Uldale church, which is men- 
tioned in Bishop Nicholson’s Visitation of the 
diocese. For the last thirty years it has been 
used for holding black lead.—Mr. Sharland, Vicar 
of Stow, near Kimbolton, exhibited a pre-Reforma- 
tion paten, with the face of Christ in the centre, 
bearing the hall-mark for the year 1491-92.—A vase 
of coarse pottery was also exhibited by the Des- 
borough Iron Stone Company, which was found 
at Thrapston, six feet below the surface of the 
ground, full of calcined bones, The handle is 
bored to form a spout, 
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URCH SCENE in “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” painted expressly for 
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ART BOOKS. 


John Leech: a Biographical Sketch. By Fred. 
G. Kitton. (Redway.) Without apparently 
being in ion of very much or very valu- 
able unpublished information connected with 
his subject, Mr. Kitton has diligently availed 
himself of what Thackeray, Shirley Brooks, 
Canon Hole, and others have already written, 
and has succeeded in producing a sufficiently 
readable and interesting account of the life and 
life-work of the great humorist of Punch. It 
would be well, however, that the author, when 
he quotes sentences and paragraphs verbatim 
from his various authorities, should indicate 
such quotations in the usual manner. Inverted 
commas are habitually wanting throughout 
his pamphlet ; to name a few instances, at pp. 
9, 16, 28, 30, 35, 36, 38, 44, 45, and 47, and 
very notably at 46 and 53, where some two 
ges have been transcribed from Dr. John 
Sean's Horae Subsecivae paper on Leech with- 
out any acknowledgment whatever. A few 
misstatements meet our eye in looking over the 
pamphlet. It is incorrect to say that the 
earliest of Leech’s sketches that have been 
rved are those executed while he was a 
medical student at St. Bartholomew's. Draw- 
ings made by their brother when a mere child 
are in the ion of the Misses Leech, several 
of them—which have been reproduced by photo- 
ie och a spirit and vigour that are 
of promise. Mr. Ruskin’s letter on Leech’s 
sketches was not written recently and @ propos 
of the scheme for purchasing a selection of them 
for the Manchester Art Institute. The letter in 
uestion dates from 1872, and was prefixed to 
e catalogue of the exhibition of outlines by 
the artist on view in Conduit Street in that 
year. Again, on p. 20 it is misleading to call 
the subdivision of wooden blocks and the 
cutting of their various parts by different work- 
men “the perfecting of the art of wood- 
engraving.” Most designers would incline to 
think that the change tended in quite another 
direction than that of perfection. The illustra- 
tions are greatly superior to those usually to be 
found in such brochures, the facsimiles of Leech’s 
slight pencil sketches—which are too little 
known to the public—being carefully and 
faithfully executed, and the opportunity being 
given for the comparison of one of them with 
the finished wood-cut. The reproduction of the 
artist's very scarce parody on Mulready’s postal 
envelope forms an interesting addition to the 
pamphlet, and will be new to most readers. A 
thoroughly adequate biography of John Leech 
still remains to be written. It should be under- 
taken, after a full examination of the materials 
in the possession of the Misses Leech, by some 
author possessed of the double qualification of 
literary skill and artistic judgment; and it 
should be illustrated by accurate photographic 
transcripts of the artist's slighter pencil sketches, 
the only class of his works which shows his best 
bnical power. For, with all deference to Mr. 
Hamerton’s opinion regarding Leech’s “judicious 
use of the ink-line in shading,” we cannot help 
holding with Mr. Ruskin that “the admirable- 
ness of his work diminished as it became 
elaborate,” that the value of his sketches was 
not increased when he had added their chiaro- 
scuro, and that they had gained still less when 
chiaroscuro had been translated by the 
Tough-and-ready methods of the wood-engraver. 


Practical Notes on Etching. By BR. S. 
Chattock. (Sampson Low.) Although we have 
several good treatises on etching and a very 
Portable and concise one in that of M. Lalanne, 





Mr. Chattock need not be afraid that there is no 
room for his “Practical Notes.” The ex- 
ge of one practical etcher is always sure 
be a little different from that of another, 
and each has, therefore, some contribution to 
make to the general store. Mr. Chattock’s 
book is an admirable one for those who wish to 
etch. It tells in a very clear manner a!l that 
any beginner wants to know ; and its illustra- 
tions in different ‘‘states” are very useful to 
the text, showing the effect of different bitings 
and the use of the rag in printing—or “‘ retrous- 
,»” as the French call it. The small plates 
of “The Brook” and the ‘“ Larchwood” are 
beautiful, and the effect of “ bur” in drypoint 
work is admirably illustrated in the charming 
“ River Llyfnant.” 


Sketches in Spain. By Bernard Smith. 
(Batsford.) The architectural history of Spain 
is especially rich in picturesque beauty and 
varied interest arising from the successive waves 
of foreign influence which, from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century, spread over the different 
provinces of the Peninsula. A very striking 
fact is the almost complete absence of what may 
be called native Spanish art during this long 
and stirring period. We find—first, remains of 
purely Arab art in the South, dating from the 
Moslem conquest of Cordova in A.D. 711; 
secondly, Moorish art, from a.D. 1235, when 
the Moors expelled the Arabs and founded 
their great kingdom of Granada; and, con- 
temporary with this Moorish period, many 
churches and other important buildings, such as 
the original cathedral at Burgos, showing in 
every line and detail the design of French and 
other Northern architects. It was not till the 
sixteenth century, when all the arts were 
falling rapidly into decay, that a really Spanich 
style grew into existence ; and even this late 
native class of work was in many places largely 
influenced by the contemporary art of Italy, a 
striking example of which may be seen in the 
tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella at Granada. 
These pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. Bernard 
Smith illustrate a number of the most 
picturesque specimens of these varied classes of 
architecture—mostly, however, of the later 
period of the so-called Renaissance. Many of 
the drawings are executed with great spirit and 
good effect of light and shade, especially the 
outside view of the Royal Chapel, part of the 
cathedral of Granada, and the very beautiful 
three-storied cloister of the Casa de la Diputa- 
cion at Barcelona. Some few are of less merit, 
partly perhaps through the deficiencies of the 

hoto-lithographic method of reproduction. 

he north-east entrance of Burgos cathedral 
and a bit of the inside of the Cordoban mosque 
are dull and unsatisfactory. A work giving 
measured drawings, with details of Spanish 
buildings, is a thing much to be wished for; 
and this want is but imperfectly supplied even 
by clever sketches like these by Mr. B. Smith, 
or Mr. Street’s minute wood-cuts, or Mr. 
Wyatt’s rapid and effective pen sketches. The 
magnificent work now being published by the 
Spanish Government, Monumentos arquitectonicos 
de Espaiia, is still very far from completion, 
and its extravagant price puts it quite out of 
the reach of any but the wealthiest students. 


Histoire de V Ecole anglaise de Peinture. Par 
Feuillet de Oonches. (Paris: Leroux.) This 
very substantial recognition by a Frenchman of 
the existence of an English school of painting 
would have been a prodigy some thirty years 
ago, and even now it is difficult to read it with- 
out a sensation as of an unexpected favour. 
M. de Oonches has evidently made a very 
serious study of certain English artists, and of 
the literature—especially the older literature— 
of the subject. From Horace Walpole and 
Ounningham, and the Lives of Reynolds, Law- 
rence, and Haydon, his book is in a great 





measure derived ; but his criticisms, which are 
very fair and sound, have evidently not 
depended upon book-knowledge. Of Hogarth 
especially has he made a study, and his estimate 
of the great humorist is admirable. It is in 
the nature of things that the mistakes which 
M. de Oonches makes in our difficult ortho- 
graphy should be numerous. His own list of 
errata is very inadequate; but, so far as we 
have tested him, in his facts and dates he is to 
be trusted generally, and when wrong the error 
is to be ascribed to carelessness rather than 
ignorance. It is also to be expected that we 
should miss some names we honour, and think 
undue attention paid to others. But we are 
glad to find that this volume, which ends with 
the pupils of Lawrence, is but an instalment, 
and that the author intends to publish another, 
dealing more especially with landscape art and 
later men. In this perhaps he will have some- 
thing to say of William Blake and Stothard, 
of Wright of Derby and Thomas Bewick. 


THE official Report of the Italian Jurors on 
Class XX.—that of ceramics—of the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878 forms an octavo of some 170 
pages, full of well-classified and carefully 
digested matter. In the introductory ‘‘ Pre- 
fazione” and following chapters, Prof. Felice 
Barnabei gives an able dissertation on the 
progress made in the potter’s art since 1867 
(which he rightly considers to be but small), and 
on the rules, practical and aesthetic, which 
should guide the artist in respect to form and 
decoration. This is followed by able observa- 
tions on the various products of various times 
and countries, and on the use of materials for 
the fabrication of the many qualities of potte 
and porcelain. In these, we recognise the wor 
not only of a loving student of the old, but of an 
amateur potter. Prof. Barnabei then gives a 
glance at the contents of the Oeramic Museum at 
Sévres, with its 20,000 specimens ; at those of the 
Hotel Cluny, the Louvre, and other museums 
of France, and the private collections ex- 
hibited in 1878 at the Trocadéro, A similar 
concise review of the ceramics in English 
public museums is followed by a note on our 
private collections. And here we fully agree 
with the able writer of this Report, that not 
only the natural occurrence of a great variety 
of material for the production of pottery and 
porcelain in KMngland and in France, but also 
the existence of established and carefully 
developed museums (amply stored with ex- 
amples of the productions of every time and 
country) and of schools of art and science 
(which can and do direct the student and the 
practical potter to the excellence and defects of 
those productions and to the means and mate- 
rials thereon employed), have greatly assisted 
the innate capacity and industry of the capital- 
ists and workers of those countries. Regretfully 
he points to the fact that England and France 
are richer in their collections of Italian ceramic 
art than is Italy herself; and that the oppor- 
tunities formerly so frequently offered of 
obtaining important specimens have been 
irretrievably lost. Italy still needs not 
only the establishmert of one great central 
ceramic museum, but of several such institu- 
tions in the great centres of Northern, Southern, 
and Central Italy. We would add that not 
only ceramics, but every branch of wood- and 
metal-work and textiles ought to be illus- 
trated by public collections, and that a Roman 
South Kensington Museum should be formed 
and amply sustained by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and specimens secured in all those 
divisions of artistic labour while and when 
they may. Tho modern productions exhibited 
in 1878 are then passed in review, in_accord- 
ance with the various divisions in which they 
were classed ; and impartial scrutiny seems to 
have been exercised by the Italian jurors. 
The time is so long passed that a reference 
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to the Report itself is all we can now make; 
but for such purpose, and for more, this work 
claims a place in the front rank of the ceramic 
shelf of our libraries. The productions of 
France are first noticed; they are followed by 
those of our own country, among which fall 
and worthy praise is given to the comparatively 
novel and admirable productions of the Doul- 
ton works. At the International Exhibition 
of 1871 we well remember the first few 
specimens of this artistic development of the 
salt-glazed ware. Doomed, at first, to the 
dark shades of a sub-window case, they were, 
at our suggestion, transferred to a more fayour- 
able position, and were greedily bought up as 
soon as seen. That spark has sinve kindled into 
a powerful and enduring artistic flame. After 
the English follow the wares of Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Austria, &c. ; then Italy is 
conscientiously judged, and those other Euro- 
pean countries which furnished exhibitors ; 
Africa, Persia, India, and, lastly, the modern 
pottery and porcelain of China, that “gran 
madre antica della ceramica” whose produc- 
tions are now so inferior to those of her insular 
neighbour, Japan. An alphabetical list of 
exhibitors and an Index complete the volume, 
which deserved to be better printed and on 
better paper. 








THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


THERE is a singularly complete exhibition of the 
works of two Dutch etchers at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. The artists represented are 
Renier Zeeman and Karel du Jardin, who, as 
everyone knows, were contemporaries. No two 
artists could be more unlike each other, allow- 
ing both to be excellent. And yet even in work 
so dissimilar as theirs appears to be it is always 
possible to find points of resemblance. Zeeman 
and du Jardin were alike travelled men: the 
one worked in Paris, the other in Italy—neither 
was restricted to the subjects offered by the 
homely land in which both were born. Again, 
both were unemotional artists, though in Zee- 
man’s work there is of necessity a good deal of 
action. His record of naval battle is an in- 
teresting and vivid chronicle. With extreme 
skill he anticipated the special artist of modern 
warfare. But the scale of his work is not such 
as to allow of the introduction of personal pas- 
sion—the artist’s concern is with the fortunes 
of the State, and not with those of the indi- 
vidual. Apart from the particular themes to 
which we have called attention, Zeeman ad- 
dressed himself, in Paris and elsewhere, to other 
subjects. Both his more occasional themes and 
his habitual technical success commended him 
in recent years to an etcher greater than him- 
self—as dexterous, as deliberate, and a thou. 
sand times more passionate—Charles Méryon. 
In Zeeman’s work was found the immediate, 
though the scanty, inspiration of Méryon’s 
Paris. 

Karel du Jardin is essentially an artist of 
calm. He was chiefly an etcher of cattle ; and 
the artist who addresses himself to bovine life, 
from the days of Cuyp to the days of Morland 
or James Ward, has generally been the personi- 
fication of artistic tranquillity—a source of 
soothing, rather than a cause of excitement. 
In du Jardin’s case—in the case, indeed, of 
most cattle-painters--the calm is traced not 
alone in the mere presence of the beasts, but in 
the composition of the design. Oattle lend 
themselves with rare facility to the art of har- 
monious groupiug. Karel du Jardin took care 
that his background of Italianised landscape 
should accord, in its sentiment, with his fore- 
ground subject of asses, cows, and goats. His 
work was simple and idyllic. It will not rouse 
to enthusiasm. But we may like and respect it. 
Let it be added that to the Catalogue of the 
etched works and the fow drawings by Zeeman 





and du Jardin now at the Burlington Club 
there is prefixed a valuable Preface in which 
we may find concentrated nearly all that is 
known with regard to the two artists of whom 
the writer treats. 








A VISIT TO SAMOS. 


THE aqueduct of Eupalinus, so accurately de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and lost to the world until 
last year, is the most interesting relic of 
antiquity in the Island of Samos. An account 
of the discovery of it appeared in the ACADEMY 
of November 4, 1882. But now, owing to the 
energy of the Samiotes (who, it will be known, 
are governed by their own prince, and conse- 
quently capable of enterprise), 20,000 frs. have 
been spent on clearing it out; and it is hoped in 
a few months, and with the further expenditure 
of 15,000 frs., that this old water-course will 
again be utilised for bringing water to Tigani, 
a flourishing little village built on the site of the 
old city of Samos. 

It is now possible to examine the aqueduct in 
its entirety, and to recognise its value as a 
proof of the great engineering skill of the 
earlier Greeks. Entering the mountain from 
the south through a narrow passage thirty feet 
long, the entrance arch to which is constructed 
by two enormous blocks leaning against one 
another, similar to the gallery at Tiryns, we 
come into the tunnel—the dpuyua of Herodotus— 
which pierces the mountain for the length of 
1,400 yards (Herod., lib. iii., chap. lx.). This 
passage is chiselled in the rock, marks of the 
instruments used being clearly visible, and 
penetrates the mountain in the form of a curve, 
doubtless with a view to breaking somewhat the 
force of the water, thus incidentally showing 
the skill of the Greeks in handling their level- 
ling line. Now and again the roof is low—only 
five feet high—but as a rule the height of eight 
feet mentioned by Herodotus is maintained. The 
channel for the water, in places thirty feet 
deep, in others still filled with rubbish, passes 
alongside the footway, and is bridged over, or 
rather the rock is left in the form of a bridge, 
for two or three yards at intervals of from ten 
to twenty yards. Niches are visible here and 
there where lamps were kept; and there isa 
small square room not far from the entrance, 
built of large stones, and provided with an oven, 
where, presumably, a watchman lived. Out in 
the sides of the rock are some apertures where 
the workmen kept tools, judging from the large 
quantity of iron rings, nails, and so forth 
which have been found there. On the footway 
and bridges was strewn an enormous quantity 
of rubbish—innumerable fragments of coarse 
earthenware jars, bits of glass, &c. 

Proceeding along the tunnel for over five 
hundred yards we experienced but little diffi- 
culty; but then the passage became much 
blocked by huge stalactites, and the dripping 
of water was very unpleasant. The workmen 
are at present engaged in removing these. 
hein into the wall by stalactites are some 
marble slabs with rude decorations upon them, 
four squares faintly recalling the cella of a 
temple. A similar slab I found above the portal 
of the church of St. John the Baptist, built 
over the principal source. Lying on the narrow 
footway, and causing us considerable difficulty 
in proceeding, was the pillar of a Doric temple, 
the presence of which in the very centre of 
the earth is very difficult to account for. There 
did exist, undoubtedly, a Doric temple near the 
source—some of the pillars of which have 
been utilised in building the above-named 
church ; and in all probability a town mentioned 
by Pliny as ‘‘ fontes Gigartho” existed there. 
In seasons of trouble the aqueduct was probably 
used as a refuge—bones of men have been found 
here; but, undoubtedly, the existence of the 
aqueduct must haye been forgotten before the 


time of the Romans, or they would never have 
taken the trouble to build their aqueduct all 
round the side of the mountain, the ruins of 
which are still visible, when the old one was at 
hand and in working order. 

The church of St. John the Baptist is built 
over a vaulted tank which forms the principal 
source. On raising a slab in the centre of the 
nave the water is visible. The priests must 
always have known of this as the source of the 
missing aqueduct ; and it is curious that it was 
a priest who last year professed to have dis- 
covered the entire channel. There is another 
source a short way off, and from both of these the 
water is conducted by large round pipes (many 


of which will be utilised in the present work) to ~ 


a large well or reservoir close to the northern 
entrance. Here the passage leading into the 
tunnel is higher and wider than at the southern 
end, and for several yards the channel for the 
water is underneath the footway. M. Guérin 
in his excavations worked very near this 
entrance in 1856. He was aware of the source 
under the church, and he prosecuted his works 
along the channel which led to the reservoir, 
but he never reached the real entrance to the 
tunnel through the mountain. 

Tigani, the heir of the ancient city of Samos, 
possesses one element of prosperity—namely, 
enterprise. The inhabitants, now in possession 
of their aqueduct, hope to re-establish the old 
commercial importance of their town, and 
eclipse Vathy, the present seat of government. 
A good road has been opened this year connect- 
ing it with the capital. In cutting through the 
site of old Samos, many interesting relics were 
laid bare—namely, the site of the temples of 
Poseidon and Zeus Eleutherios. In the former, 
which was of rich Corinthian architecture, were 
kept the statues of Samiote worthies, many of 
which were taken to Rome, and given by Marc 
Antony to Cleopatra (Strabo, chap. xiv.). The 
latter was of the Doric order. The Tiganiti 
are now intent upon restoring the second of 
their three wonders mentioned by Herodotus — 
namely, the mole ; and to do so they are using 
the blocks of marble discovered among the 
ruins of these temples. They have laid aside 
all the blocks with any sculptures on them ; 
and these will lie strewn along the beach until 
someone thinks fit to buy them and carry 
them off, for indeed many of the decorations 
of the Oorinthian temple are excessively 
rich—heavy garland patterns, and roses on 
the metopes one foot in diameter. It is, 
of course, wise to use the ready-cut blocke 
which come to hand for their pier; but it is 
to be regretted, from an archaeological point of 
view, that anything should be disturbed 
until the topography of ancient Samos has 
been more clearly defined. 

Of the third wonder of Samos, the temple of 
Hera, but one tall pillar remains standing on a 
richly fluted base eight feet in diameter. It is 
much out of the perpendicular, and only awaits 
another earthquake to join its companions on 
the ground. Samos is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent field for some national enterprise in ex- 
cavation, more especially as the government of 
the country is good, and life and property are 
safe, which can hardly be said of the opposite 
coast and the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 








OBITUARY. 
MRS, CHARLES HEATON. 


On June 1, after a long and painful illness 
borne with singular patience and courage, died 
Mary Margaret Heaton, for a long time one of 
the most active and valued members of the 
staff of the AcaApEMy. For nine years no 
number of this Review appeared without some 
article or note (signed or unsigned) from her 





pen, and to the last she took advantage of 
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every short respite which her illness allowed 
her to contribute something to these columns. 
But a few months ago, as many of our readers 
will remember, appeared her learned and 
vigorous article on Prof. Thausing’s Life of 
Diirer, an artist with whom her name will 
always be associated. Although she had 
previously published promising literary work 
of more than one kind—graceful verses for 
children to the charming designs of Oscar 
Fletsch, Nursery Carols (1862); and the text 
to one or two illustrated art-books, of 
which, perhaps, Masterpieces of Flemish Art 
(1869) is the most notable—it was her 
History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer which 
first gave her a wide reputation for literary 
skill and intellectual power. Mrs. Heaton’s 
book appeared almost simultaneously with 
another well-known contribution to Diirer 
literature. This was the Life and Works of 
Albert Diirer, by the poet and artist, Mr. 
William Bell Scott ; and it is pleasant to record 
that, instead of rivalry, this chance led to an 
immediate and warm friendship, which lasted 
till her death. Other results of her Life of 
Diirer were her introduction to the late Dr. 
Appleton and consequent connexion with the 
AcaDEMY. It is unnecessary here to speak of 
the merits of this work ; but it may be said 
that her extensive reading of history and 
philosophy and her study of art and human 
nature specially qualified her for the task of 
resenting a vivid picture not only of the art, 
but of the life and times, of the great designer ; 
and her thorough knowledge of German 
enabled her to give for the first time a nearly 
complete and accurate English translation of 
Diirer’s celebrated journal. Next in import- 
ance among her works is her Concise History 
of Painting (1872), which was much needed at 
the time of its appearance, and has not yet been 
superseded in its usefulness. The editing of the 
new edition of Allan Cunningham’s Lives of 
British Paihters, with additional biographies, 
and several articles of importance for the new 
edition (not yet published) of Bryan’s Dictionary 
were among her later works, which also in- 
cluded a translation of Meyer’s Life of Corregyio 
and a work on Leonardo in conjunction with 
Mr. C. C. Black. 

Mrs. Heaton was born on May 15, 1836, 
and had therefore but just completed her forty- 
seventh year. She was the eldest daughter 
of the late James Keymer, the intimate friend 
of Douglas Jerrold and many other eminent 
writers; and her mother was a sister of Laman 
Blanchard. Except these facts, and her marriage 
to Prof. Charles Heaton in 1863, her life had no 
incidents which require record here. Her life- 
long friendship with Mr. Joseph Cundall should 
perhaps be mentioned, as this gentleman was 
one of the first to encourage her talent, and 
his taste and experience were very useful to her 
in introducing her works to the public. Varied 
and valuable as these works were, they seem to 


those who knew her best but the promise of a| 


life cut short, and to represent but inadequately 

even the intellectual gifts of the large-minded 

and large-hearted friend whom they have lost. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
will open on Monday next, in addition to their 
present exhibition, a loan collection of the 
works of the late W. L. Leitch, for many years, 
and up to the date of his death, vice-president 
of the Institute. The collection includes several 
drawings lent by the Queen. 


Tnx annual meeting of the Society for the 
Tomotion of Hellenic Studies will take place 
at 22 Albemarle Street, on Thursday, June 14, 


at 5 p.m, Prof. T. 0. Newton, vice-president, 





in the chair. Discussion will be invited upon 
the proposed establishment of an English school 
of archaeology and classical study at Athens. 


WE hear that two volumes of original draw- 
ings, by John Leech (for the Comic English 
Grammar and Comic Latin Grammar) have 
been placed by the Misses Leech in the hands 
of Messrs. Rastall, booksellers, Ebury Street, 
Belgravia, for sale, singly or together. The 
drawings are of Leech’s most careful work, 


Mr. AnD Miss HEATH-WILSON, son and 
daughter of the late Charles Heath-Wilson, 
author of the Life of Michael Angelo, have 
opened a temporary studio at 67 Earl’s Court 
Road for the exhibition of some of their works 
during the season. These are chiefly pvetic 
transcripts of Italian scenery, figure-studies 
from life, portraits, decorative panels, &c. Mr. 
Heath- Wilson has also a small landscape in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 


THE July number of the Portfolio will con- 
tain the first part of an article by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards upon ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian Art.” 


Wuen the Crofters Commission visited St. 
Kilda last Saturday, one of the inhabitants 
made the following statement in the course of 
his evidence :— 


‘‘There have been found in the island stones 
shaped like knives or spears. I have heard of 
arrow-heads being found, and also little balls made 
of clay. I have myself seen them found where we 
were digging.”’ 


M. Henry Havarp has rendered another 
service to Holland and to art. This is the 
recovery of the records of the principal events 
in the life of that rare painter John Vermeer, of 
Delft. The obstacles which baffled the re- 
searches of van Eynden and van der Willigen, 
and even those of Biirger (who has done most 
of all to restore the fame of the long-neglected 
artis’), have yielded before the perseverance of 
M. Havard and M. O. Obreen. The former has 
discovered the dates of his birth, his marriage, 
and his reception as master in the guild of St. 
Luke, while the latter has found the record of 
the burial of his mother. It may now be 
asserted without doubt that John Vermeer was 
the son of Reynier and Dingnum Vermeer, and 
was born in October 1632 ; that he was married 
in April 1653 to Catherine Bolenes, of Delft, and 
died in 1675, at the age of forty-three. He 
was enrolled as master-painter in the guild of 
St. Luke on December 23, 1653, and became 
chief man of the corporation in 1662. These 
discoveries form the subject of the most 
important article in the current number of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The article is illus- 
trated with a fine etching by F. Milius from 
Vermeer’s picture of himself in his studio, now 
in the Czernin Gallery at Vienna, and a wood- 
engraving of the celebrated ‘‘ Laitiére” in the 
Six Collection. Unfortunately, the former 
picture gives a view of the artist's back only. 

. Henry Havard promises in a second paper 
to consider, by the light of these discoveries, the 
works of the artist, and the previous sup- 
positions about his life, 


Or late there has been an agitation in Ger- 
many in favour of the restoration of the castle 
of Heidelberg. It must seriously be hoped by 
all interested in history and art that such an 
attempt will not be made. Even if the castle 
could be restored accurately to its state before 
its destruction in 1689 and 1693, it is question- 
able whether, with its extinguisher towers, 
much could be added to the beauties of its 
architecture ; while there is no doubt that the 
chapter of monumental history which it now 
presents would be destroyed. On the other 
hand, all energy ought to be concentrated on 
the preservation of what still exists. There is 


Jone form of restoration, however, which can- 





not interfere with the present artistic effect, and 
still less with the historical associations of the 
place; and that is the collection of a complete 
series of notices and representations of the castle 
in all periods of its existence. This has been done 
in a most thorough and scholarlike manner by 
Dr. Mare Rosenberg in his Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Heidelberger Schlosses—a beautifully illustra- 
ted folio volume, forming not only an interesting 
chapter in the history of architecture, but also 
of the “ Culturgeschichte” of the Palatinate in 
the period in which the castle of Heidelberg 
was a centre of political importance. Dr. 
Rosenberg has traced its history in MSS. and 
chronicles from the end of the twelfth century 
up to the present day, and from these he 
reproduces some interesting views and ground 
plans of the castle at various periods. Tho 
headings of pages and initial letters consist of 
cuts taken from the ornaments of the castle, 
and similar engravings are dispersed through 
the book. There is also an introductory chapter 
on the history of the castle by the late Prof. 
K. B. Stark, of Heildelberg. The whole is 
a good specimen of honest German work, and 
(with the exception of the somewhat too 
ardent dedication) is written in excellent taste. 


THE aged Oourt decorator, Karl Hutter, an 
able artist, anda veteran of Weimar’s Augustan 
age, died in that town on May 14. He was 
born in Weimar in 1807. Hutter’s earliest 
work was in the cathedral of Rheims. He was 


also employed in the decoration of Bucking-~ 
ham Palace. 





THE STAGE. 
MDME. JUDIC. 

Tus week Mdme. Judic has been seen again in 
London. She is a very remarkable comedian ; 
so good an actress, indeed, that there is just one 
grain of truth in the exaggerated compliment 
of an English d:/ettante who desired to say some- 
thing strong—what he said was, that the world 
contained two actresses, of whom the second was 
Sarah Bernhardt, and the first Judic. Mdme. 
Judic is indeed gifted. She has a good singing 
voice. It has been well trained. She has a 
measure of beauty. She may still be called hand- 
some and striking. But, more than this, she is 
a woman of keen intelligence, her faculty for 
observing the world, or the world’s weaknesses, 
and of reproducing what she has observed, 
being about equally developed. But Mdme. 
Judic does not generally appear in piecos that 
can be commended virginibus puerisque. Her 
author's art of analysis and her own art of 
suggestion are generally applied to the proceed- 
ings of a world which has never the faintest 
pretension of being blameless. She goes near 
to impropriety, yet is alwayr an artist, and 
dexterously avoids giving cause of offence 
where any less accomplished skill would pro- 
duce the effect of grossness. Much of the most 
fashionable French art of the day on the stage 
—that which is reli-hed most completely by the 
rich, the luxurious, and the people most in 
evidence—is just an adroit skating on thin ice. 
The question is, will the skater get over it? 
Society watches, with some unworthy curiosity 
And he does get over it. What are “ Lili” and 
‘‘Niniche ” if they do not suggest this question ? 
‘* Lili,” which was played on Monday night, is 
admirably adapted to Mdme. Judic's talents. In 
it she displays her versatility, as well as her 
capacity of truthfulness to facts not very dainty. 
In the last act she plays both a grandmother and 
a grand-daughter, The tour de force is, a8 has 
been said elsewhere, like an ‘“ entertainment’”’ 
more than an episode in a legitimate comedy : 
but then we do not expect the comedy in which 
Mdme. Judic appears to be legitimate. It may 
be irregular; it may be eccentric—all that it is 
bound to be, is, amusing. 
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STAGE NOTE. 


A CHANGE that must be noted has occurred 
at the Lyceum. ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing” 
—the most successful of all the Shaksperian 
revivals—has at length been withdrawn; ‘‘ The 
Bells’ has been played for two or three nights; 
and now the management has settled down upon 
‘‘The Lyons Mail,” which will remain in the 
play-bill for a month or thereabouts. The 
change is—we cannot say welcome—but, at 
least, quite endurable ; for, though it must be 
some while before either the Lyceum or any 
other theatre offers us anything so altogether 
admirable as that performance of the Shak- 
sperian comedy we have last seen, both ‘‘ The 
Bells” and “ The Lyons Mail” present us with 
very remarkable pieces of acting. In ‘‘ The 
Bells,” indeed, Mr. Irving’s Mathias is a concep- 
tion of genius, delicately as well as vigorously 
executed; and in the piece that is now played 
almost nightly the stirring interest is well 
maintained. We consider Mr. Irving eminently 
wise to play both of these pieces in America, as 
he means to do this autumn. They are pieces 
in which Transatlantic sensitiveness can find no 
means of comparing him with the gifted native. 
In these pieces he will be accepted frankly as an 
actor of immense power. And, ee a 
America with the originality of his art in 
peculiar melodrama, we deem it likely he may 
proceed to persuade a difficult, but yet not an 
ungenerous, public of his claim to be listened to 
as an interpreter of Shakspere. In melodrama 
Miss Terry is, of course, less fortunate; but her 
Ophelia will, we doubt not, secure for her all 
the popularity she may desire. Meanwhile, 
Londoners are to have the benefit of seeing the 
two leading players of the Lyceum in a sufficient 
round of the characters to which they owe no 
small measure of their celebrity. 








MUSIC, 
‘“*ZA GIOCONDA” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Sia. A. PoNCHIELLI, the composer of ‘‘ La Gio- 
conda,” performed for the first time in England 
last Thursday at Covent Garden, was born in 
1834, and produced an opera in Italy more than 
a quarter-of-a-century ago. ‘‘ La Gioconda” 
came out at the{Scala (Milan) in 1876. The 
ballet music from the third act was performed 
at the Crystal Palace in 1879, and a selection 
from another ballet in the following year; with 
these exceptions, Sig. Ponchielli’s music has 
been known to us only by report. Sig. Arrizo 
Boito, the celebrated composer of “ Mefis- 
tofele,” prepared the libretto of ‘‘Gioconda” 
from M. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Angelo.” The action 
takes place in Venice in the seventeenth century. 
Gioconda, the heroine of the piece, is a street 
singer. She is in love with Enzo, a proscribed 
Genoese noble; but he, not admitting reason 
for his counsellor, thinks only of Laura, the 
wife of Alvise, chief of the Council of Ten. 
Barnaba, a Gevernment spy, and the villain of 
the piece, desires to win Gioconda for himself. 
He tries to rouse the anger of the populace 
against La Oieca, her blind mother, so as to 
gain influence overthe maiden. The unfortunate 
woman is denounced as a sorceress; by the 
timely arrival of Enzo, Alvise, and Laura, she 
is, however, rescued from death. Barnaba 
next assists Enzo in his scheme to meet and 
carry off Laura. But the villain at the same time 
gives Alvise notice of the assignation. Gioconda 
appears on the scene and seeks to slay Laura; 
but, on sight of the rosary given by La Cieca as 
a token of gratitude, Gioconda suddenly resolves 
to save the erring wife, offers her her mask 
(for she had come disguised), and helps her to 
escape before the arrival of her husband. In the 
third act, Alvise gives Laura a phial of poison ; 
she is to die for having disgraced his name and 
his honour. Gioconda, like another Brangiine, 





enters and changes the phial of death for one 
containing a powerful narcotic. Enzo, thinkin, 

Laura dead, denounces Alvise, and is peas | 
by guards. Gioconda promises herself to 
Barnaba if he will obtain Enzo’s liberty. She 
thus first saves the life of her rival, and then 
sacrifices herself for the sake of a heartless 
and perfidious man. In the last act, she re- 
unites the guilty lovers, and helps them to 
escape. Barnaba ‘now comes and reminds 
Gioconda of the compact; Lut she stabs her- 
self to the heart, saying, ‘‘I have sworn to be 
thine. Take me; I am thine.” So much for 
the plot, a tissue of horrors and crimes. From 
a moral point of view, little can be said for it ; 
from a dramatic point of view, we must ac- 


knowledge that it offers to a composer many a | cl 


tempting opportunity for the display of his 
talent. 


The opera, taken as a whole, possesses con- 
siderable merit. Sig. Ponchielli has studied the 
Wagnerian system of leading motives, and made 
use of it in a simple and interesting manner. 
But his music is Italian in style: song is the 
statue, and the orchestra the pedestal. ‘‘ La 
Gioconda” is likely to prove a popular work : 
the melodies are extremely graceful and flowing, 
while some of the ensemble music is really effect- 
ive. The composer has the gift of tune: his 
themes fall pleasantly on the ear, and, with the 
help of the sensational events on the stage, one 
forgets for the moment that the music is of a 
superficial nature, and not always original. La 
Cieca’s melody in the first act when she offers 
the rosary to Laura, Enzo’s song on board ship 
in the second act, and especially the trio of the 
last act are very{favourable specimens of the com- 
poser’s powers. The finale of act 1—with the 
Oarnival revellers on the stage, the sounds of the 
‘* Angelus” from the church, and the pathetic 
utterances of Gioconda—is impressive. The 
third act, too, with the scenes of mourning and 
mirth in,close contrast, deserves mention. The 
conclusion of the opera, the duet between the 
death-shadowed girl and the cruel libertine, 
forms one of the most effective scenes in the 
work. The ballet of ‘‘ The Hours” in the third 
act contains some pretty music, the effect of 
which was much enhanced by the showy per- 
formance on the stage. 

Mdme. Durand, who made her first appear- 
ance in England, took the part of Gioconda, and 
proved herself an excellent singer and an 
accomplished actress. Mdlle. Tremelli was 
effective in the réle of the blind mother. The 
rest of the caste was as follows:—Mdlle. Stahl 
(Laura), Sig. Marconi (Enzo), Sig. de Reszke 
(Alvise), and Sig. Ootogni (Barnaba). The per- 
formance, under the direction of Sig. Bevignani, 
was very good. J. 8. SHEDLOOK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday afternoon Mdme. Sophie Men- 
ter gave her second pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall. The room was crowded, and 
throughout the concert the applause was most 
enthusiastic. It is not necessary to repeat all 
we have so frequently said respecting Mdme. 
Menter’s brilliant technique and phenomenal 
powers. On Saturday the programme included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (op. 109), and once 
again the pianist showed that she understands 
the letter, but scarcely the spirit, of this work. 
In Schumann’s Ltudes symphoniques, Mdme. 
Menter produces great effect; but, though a 
characteristic, it can scarcely be considered a 
satisfactory, rendering. The Liszt transcrip- 


tions of Schubert’s songs were played with 
great skill and charm; ‘‘Hark, hark, the 
lark” and ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrad” met with 
special approval. There was a Chopin selec- 
tion, including Studies, Preludes, and the Valse 
op. 42. The ‘‘Chant polonais” was merely a 





transcription by Liszt of one of Chopin’s songs ; 
and the piece announced as Mazurka, op. 33, 
No, 2, a disfigurement of the original by Tau- 
sig. With respect to the latter, we would 
advise Mdme. Menter in future to announce 
the piece fairly as an arrangement; or, still 
better, to give up playing it, for it is tawdry 
and. commonplace. The Mazurka is of 
no special importance; and for that very 
reason needs protection. Musicians would not 
suffer any alteration of a Mozart or Beethoven 
Sonata, whereas the spoiling of a small trifle 
y Chopin might perchance pass unnoticed. 

dme. Menter’s playing of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
Overture is really wonderful; and she well 
deserved all the applause given to her at the 


ose. 
Malle. Olotilde Kleeberg, a pianist who gained 
the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1878, gave a pianoforte recital at the Marl- 
borough Rooms on Monday afternoon, June 4. 
She has excellent mechanism, her touch is 
most delicate, and she plays with much taste 
and refinement. The room was crowded, and 
the concert-giver met with well-deserved 
tokens of approval. She played the ‘‘ Moon- 
light’ Sonata, Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, and Chopin’s Ballade in A flat; in all 
these she showed intelligence, but was more 
pertoulenty successful in pieces of a lighter 
ind by Schubert, Heller, Mendelssohn, Hen- 
selt, and also Chopin. 
At the fourth Richter Concert, on May 28, the 
programme contained no novelties, but Mr. and 
rs. Henschel made their first appearance in 
England since their return from America. 
Mrs. Henschel sang an air from Graun’s “ Tod 
Jesu,” and Mr. Henschel gave with effect 
Pogner’s Address from ‘Die Meistersinger ” 
and Wotan’s Abschied from ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 
Last Monday Haydn’s seldom-heard Imperial 
Mass was performed. This work is known in 
Germany as the Nelson Mass, because it was 
given at Eisenstadt on the occasion of Nelson’s 
visit to Prince Esterhazy in 1798. In the pro- 
gramme the Mass came after the Vorspiel to 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger;” and: this powerful and 
brilliant specimen of nineteenth-century music 
seemed to exercise an unfavourable influence 
over Herr Richter, for he certainly took some 
of the movements at too rapid a rate, and often 
seemed to be unduly yigorous. The vocalists 
were the Misses Williams and Orridge and 
Messrs. G. Ritter and F. King. The organ 
part was played by Herr ©. Armbruster. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Choral Fan- 
tasia, with Mr. Walter Bache at the piano. 
Liezt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 2, in D) 
arranged for orchestra was performed for the 
first time. It is clever and attractive, but 
scarcely worthy of a place in a Richter pro- 
gramme; and the conductor was, we think, 
unwise in’accepting an encore for it. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE St. Cecilia Society (conductor, Mr. Mal- 
colm Lawson), the orchestra and chorus of 
which are formed exclusively of ladies, has 
arranged its fourth public concert for the 
evening of Thursday, June 14, at St. James's 
Hall. The programme includes Pergolesi’s 
‘“‘Stabat Mater;” act II., sc. i., of O. V. 
Stanford’s ‘‘ Veiled Prophet” (for the first time 
in England); a Concerto of Bach’s for strings 
and pianoforte (Miss Mary Carmichael) ; ‘and 
other works of interest. 


THE celebrated Cologne Choral Union, con- 
sisting of eighty male voices, whose visits to 
this country in 1853, 1854, and 1857 were 80 
successful, is about to give a short series of 
concerts under the direction of Herr 8. de 
Lange. The first will take } amy at St, James § 
Hall on Monday morning, June }1, 
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